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THE MOUNTAINS OF THE GREAT BASIN. 





and the Jordan—empty into lakes which are devoid of outlets, and 
consequently more or less saline. The Carson and the Humboldt Riv- 
ers simply disappear in the sands. 

We have spoken of the parallel mountain ranges which traverse 


HE Great Basin of Nevada is not, as we might suppose from the 
name, a shallow depression merely. It is not even one broad 
valley, but a succession of valleys, separated by repeated and parallel 
ranges of lofty mountains, whose trend is nearly north and south. It 
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STAR PEAK, NEVADA. 


is a basin in the sense merely that, taking the surface of the country | the general valley. These, of course, differ greatly in height and in 
a8 a whole, it is decidedly lower than the Sierra Nevada and the Rocky | local peculiarities of form and structure, but there is still a strong 
Mountains, the two ranges whose mighty masses form its borders. | likeness existing between them. We may take the West Humboldt 
The rivers which flow through the region—for instance, the Truckee | chain as characteristic of the others. 
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After leaving the Truckee River, a pretty stream near the borders 
of California and Nevada, the traveller crosses a small but most un- 
mitigated desert. Happy the man who is able to escape this waste 
by the aid of steam! He pauses, perhaps, to examine the hot 
springs by the wayside, but, soon continuing his journey, obtains a 
view of the weird sink of the Humboldt, and of the westernmost 
range of Humboldt Mountains. We advise the tourist not to content 
himself with a distant view of these heights, charming as they may 
appear through their veil of azure mist. It well repays one to climb 
their rocky summits, to lunch beside their sparkling rivulets, to spend 
a night around a blazing camp-fire in-some wil2 ravine, to arouse the 
echoes of the cliffs, or the demoniac yells of the coyotes, by the 
ringing peal of a rifle or a song of joyous strain. 

Star Peak, the subject of our appended sketch, rises to an altitude 
of nine thousand nine hundred and sixty feet above the sea. Let the 
reader imagine himself upon the “divide” from which the view was 
taken. He will then be at an altitude of seven thousand feet. Below him, 
but not visible from this point, is the town of Unionville. To the left 
of the picture is seen a lofty bluff of limestone, a portion of a grand nat- 
ural wall, at some points six hundred feet in height. This is of great 
length, and often steep and inaccessible. The small trees in the fore- 
ground are junipers and mountain mahogany, and the bushes on 
the hill-sides to the right are those of the dreary and omnipresent 
sage. Although Star Peak, which looms so grandly in the dis- 
tance, appears quite near, it is, in fact, about ten miles from our 
position ; yet, owing to the wonderful purity of the atmosphere, even the 
little cafions and ravines which channel its sides may be distinctly dis- 
cerned. On the northern side of the mountain, caves of very great 
interest are said to exist. 

The view back upon the desert and the East Humboldt Range is 
very fine. One barely perceives the roads crossing the plains and wind- 
ing among the distant hills, while from some passing team, diminished 
at this distance to a mote, rises acolumn of dust a thousand feet in 
height. The ashy hue of the landscape, for there is no positive color 
in the scene, is relieved by the dazzling whiteness of an alkali flat, 
whose saline accumulations gleam in the sunlight as would a bed of 
actual snow. Much could be written of these mountains—of the curi- 
ous vegetation, so unlike in its component species upon the opposite 
sides of the same range—of the boisterous streams which astonish 
the traveller by evaporating utterly toward noon, and of other phenom- 
ena equally characteristic and peculiar. 





THE MISSISSIPPI AND MEXICAN GULF 
SHIP-CANAL. 





T a point ten miles below New Orleans, and one hundred and 
twenty above Southwest Pass, Lake Borgne approaches within 
six miles, and, by means of a deep bayou, within three miles, of the 
Mississippi. Lake Borgne is the western prolongation of Mississippi 
Sound. Both of them contain ten feet of water at ordinary low tide, 
and about twelve feet with a full tide. Into or near the Mississippi 
Sound empty the Pearl, Pascagoula, Alabama, Tombigbee, Chatta- 
hoochee, Flint, and many smaller rivers, affording an aggregate of at 
least seven thousand miles of navigable water. The Pascagoula 
alone affords thirteen hundred miles of river navigation, now made 
available by the ship-canal through the shell-reef at its mouth. 

Cut this narrow isthmus between Lake Borgne and the Mississippi, 
and all these rivers become virtually tributaries to the Mississippi. 
These seven thousand miles of inland navigation would thereby be 
added to the sixteen thousand six hundred and seventy-four of the 
Mississippi, or of twice that number when steamers shall be able to 
run from the Mississippi out upon the great lakes and into the Red 
River of the North. This is the object of the Mississippi and Mexican 
Gulf Ship-Canal, more generally called the “ Lake-Borgne Canal.” The 
work of excavation began in April, 1869. 

The canal when completed will be seven miles long, one hundred 


and twenty feet wide, with a depth of ten feet, at ordinary low tide in 


Lake Borgne. This would admit at high tide—there is but one tide 
per day in the gulf—vessels drawing about twelve feet of water. No 
greater depth can be obtained in Lake Borgne and Mississippi Sound. 
The lock will be three hundred and twenty feet long, eighty feet wide, 
and twenty-five feet deep, i. e., about one hundred feet longer and 





twenty-five wider than the famous lock at Sault Ste.-Marie between 
Lakes Huron and Superior, and only twenty feet narrower than the 
largest docks of Liverpool and Havre. The lock will rest on a foun- 
dation of three thousand piles, and requires for its construction two 
and a half million feet of timber. The lock-pit now being excavated 
will be five hundred and twenty feet long, and one hundred and fifty 
feet wide. The work, involving the removal of seventy thousand 
cubic yards of earth, is done entirely by dredges and derricks. 

Beginning at the lower or lake end of the canal, Bayou Duprés 
has been widened, deepened, and straightened, for a distance of four 
miles, so as to form a canal at least one hundred and twenty feet wide 
and twelve feet deep. One dredge is now excavating the bar at the 
mouth of the bayou. Eight other machines are scattered along the 
three miles of excavation from the head of the bayou to the Missis- 
sippi. The longest reach to be opened is now less than nine thou- 
sand feet. At the present rate of progress, a canal about fifty feet 
wide and twelve feet deep will be completed up to the bank of the 
river, and opened for navigation in November of this year. The com- 
pletion of the lock, the widening of the first cut, and the opening of 
the canal into the river—the last of which can be done only when the 
lock is finished—will require in addition some three months. 

By an act of the Louisiana Legislature, approved in March, 1869, 
the State aids the canal to the extent of six hundred thousand dollars 
in bonds, to be issued at various stages of the work. This will be the 
first important public improvement completed in the State under the 
new régime. The press and people, not only of Louisiana, but of the 
whole Mississippi Valley, have taken a deep interest in the canal. It 
is becoming very popular, and an immense business awaits its com- 
pletion. The company has been notified by the owners of the prin- 
cipal steamer-lines running to the gulf, Florida, and West Indian 
ports, that they will avail themselves of the canal as soon as it is 
completed. 

At the high stage of water in the Mississippi, the river-surface is 
about thirteen feet above the level of Lake Borgne; at extreme low 
water in the Mississippi the difference is scarcely more than six inches. 
Half a mile back from the levee, the surface of the ground is about 
nine and a half feet below the high-water surface of the river, at 
the distance of one mile ten and a half feet. From that point it 
continues almost a perfect level to the lake-shore, where the marsh or 
prairie is about two feet above the lake-surface. The plantation-field 
extends back a mile from the river. The land must have been cleared 
nearly a century and a half ago, as, according to the parish records, 
the grants which now form Philipon plantation—extending from the 
river to the lake, and containing about thirteen thousand acres of land 
—were made by the French Government in 1723-’24, with subsequent 
concessions in the rear during the Spanish domination. 

Back of the plantation-field through which the canal runs, for two 
miles on the line of the work, is a dense cypress-swamp, with an almost 
impenetrable undergrowth of palmetto and other semi-tropical plants. 
From the head of Bayou Duprés to Lake Borgne, extends that re- 
markable prairie, or marsh, which everywhere skirts the shore of the 
delta of the Mississippi, and is the formation by means of which 
mainly the delta slowly projects itself out into the Gulf of Mexico. 
It is composed almost entirely of decayed vegetable matter—is, in 
other words, an immense peat-bog, overgrown with tall grass and 
rushes in the summer. Could this peat-bog, several miles in width, 


and several hundred miles in length—the slow formation of which, - 


mainly from decayed grasses and plants, with light sediment from the 
river, must have required many thousands of years—be covered with 
a stratum of earth or successive strata, we should have, in some re- 
mote age, a bed of lignite, then a layer of coal. 


The whole world probably does not furnish a better location to 


study the way in which the ancient coal-beds were formed than this 
semi-tropical region at the mouth of the Mississippi. One can see 
going on, before his eyes, the very processes by means of which the 
delta of the Mississippi and that great alluvial plain which reaches up 
to Cairo, embracing altogether some thirty thousand square miles of 
territory, have been gradually formed. 

The solitary surroundings—no one would suppose himself to be 
within twenty miles of the great city of New Orleans—carry the 
thoughts back to the remote ages of the world. Now and then one 
catches in the bayou the gleam of a gar-pike, the Lepidosteus of natu- 
ralists, a cuirassed monster whose race has entirely disappeared in 
the Old World, and which has descended from those early geological 
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ages when a plated armor was necessary to protect the ganoid from 
the attacks of the ichthyosaurus and kindred monsters, and the still 
nore terrible convulsions of the natural world. Venerable live-oaks 
are scattered along the bayou, while on the shore of Lake Borgne are 
shell-banks literally miles in length, and containing almost inex- 
haustible’ supplies of the shells now used in making roads in the 
vicinity of New Orleans. The presence of broken pieces of pottery, 
of crude stone implements, and of the bones of small animals, as also 
the traces of fires in the calcined shells, indicate beyond question 
that these shell-heaps, like the sitchen offal-heaps of Scandinavia, are 
of artificial origin. But what periods of time and swarms of popula- 
tion must have been required for their slow formation! The bayou 
is almost alive with alligators, it being possible in sunny weather to 
count a hundred of the saurians in a single passage over the line of 
the canal. They are very tame, and after meal-times swarm around 
the dredges to pick up the refuse thrown over. The alligator is 
obliged to raise his head out of the water in order to masticate its 
food. One monster, at least twenty feet in length, occasionally shows 
himself in Bayou Duprés. 

The improvements in the navigation of the Upper Mississippi and 
its tributaries, the completion of a direct and almost air-line railroad 
to New York by the building of the New Orleans, Mobile, and Chat- 
tanooga road, and its extension to Texas, and ultimately to the Pacific, 
only thirteen hundred and sixty miles from New Orleans, the opening 
of the New Orleans, Baton Rouge, and Vicksburg Railroad, with a 
branch to Shreveport, to connect with the Southern Pacific, all of 
which projects are now in process of execution, will make New Or- 
leans the New York of the South, and secure to her soon a million of 
inhabitants. Her lines of steamships already run to the Florida and 
Texas ports, to Havana, Baltimore, New York, Boston, Liverpool, 
Havre, Hamburg, and Bremen. But a few more years a4 she will 
have regular lines to Southern Europe, Asia, Rio Janeiro, La Guayra, 
Chagres, and other West Indian, Central, and South American 
ports. 

The total value of the products from the interior received at New 
Orleans during the year ending September 1, 1869, amounted to 
$167,559,658, transported mainly on the fleets of steamboats and 
barges navigating the Mississippi. During the ten years ending with 
1851, the value of the products which reached the seaboard via the 
Mississippi River was $857,658,164—almost double the value of those 
floated down the Hudson. During the last eleven months, the re- 
ceipts of cotton at New Orleans have reached 1,137,000 bales, against 
783,695 in the previous business-year, and about forty-two per cent. 
of the entire crop. Among other items, during the last year, were 
28,036 hogsheads and 41,271 boxes of tobacco, 545,724 sacks of cot- 
ton-seed, 1,320,230 sacks of shelled corn, and 1,276,921 barrels of 
flour. 

New Orleans is also the natural market for Mississippi, Alabama, 
Southwestern Georgia, and Western Florida. She has received 67,043 
bales of cotton in a single year via the Mississippi Sound. During 
the last year, some 50,000,000 feet of lumber, 300,000 barrels of 
charcoal, 35,000 barrels of oysters, and 25,000 barrels of rosin, were 
brought in on the two canals in the rear of the city—to say nothing 
of wood, bricks, sand, and shingles. 

These four States comprise a region larger than Great Britain and 
Ireland; and are constantly increasing in commerce, wealth, and popu- 
lation. They look to the West for supplies of provisions, furniture, 
and machinery. They would be glad to furnish, not only cotton and 
naval stores, but also inexhaustible supplies of lumber. Their won- 
derful mines of iron and coal are yet undeveloped. The cost of trans- 
porting heavy and bulky products across the city of New Orleans, be- 
tween the Mississippi and Lake Pontchartrain, amounts, however, 
almost to a prohibition. 

Enormous as are these figures, they are small, compared with what 
the future will bring forth. To the 1,250,000 square miles drained 
by the Mississippi, whose products would naturally seek a market at 
New Orleans, should be added 500,000 square miles of grain-producing 
territory on the Red River of the North. The seventeen States and 
Territories bordering on the Mississippi and its tributaries have 
already a population of 18,000,000 souls. In 1940 it will number, at 
the present rate of increase, 120,000,000. 

The inland navigation of this region has not kept pace with the 
growth of population and the development of the country. It is esti- 
mated that in the year 1860 these seventeen States yielded 32,991,433 





tons of agricultural products. Of this, at least 18,000,000 tons were 
surplus products, which should have been carried away, while in real- 
ity but 5,000,000 tons were sent to market. At the present decennial 
rate of increase, the export will in 1880 reach 15,000,000 tons. How 
can this vast tonnage be sent to market, except by the Mississippi 
River? It is fair to estimate that but little of the wheat raised west 
of the Mississippi will hereafter reach the seaboard by rail. 

It is cheaper to float the heavy and bulky products of the West 
down-stream to market than to transport them up-hill by rail. By 
virtue of this simple proposition, New Orleans claims the commerce 
of the Mississippi Valley, especially the grain-trade. The great com- 
mercial cities of our country are rivals for that immense and con- 
stantly-increasing commerce. To gain it, New York, Boston, Chicago, 
and Cincinnati, have covered the whole northern part of the great 
valley with a net-work of railroads. 

For a time it seemed as if the freight-car was to replace the steam- 
boat, the barge, the flatboat. But experience has demonstrated that 
water, and especially river navigation, affords greater advantages to 
a greater number of people, at lower rates, and with greater tonnage 
capacity, than any kind of land transportation. It costs but three 
mills per ton per mile to transport freight on such rivers as the Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio. The cost by the Erie Canal is five mills per mile; 
by railroad, fifteen mills. 

Trade, like water, will flow in the lowest channel. Establish the 
fact that grain can be carried a cent per bushel cheaper by one route 
than by another, and, all other things being equal, the cheaper route 
will get the business. 

A steam-tug can safely take down the Mississippi four barges 
loaded with 200,000 bushels of wheat. It would require six hundred 
cars and at least thirty locomotives to transport the same quantity of 
grain by rail. Wheat can now be carried from St. Paul to New York 
via New Orleans at a saving of about six days in time and fourteen 
cents per bushel over every other route. The saving from St. Paul to 
Liverpool is eighteen days in time and twenty-two cents freight per 
bushel. The New-Orleans elevator has a capacity of 750,000 bushels, 
The Mississippi route is open the entire year. The New-York route 
is closed several months by the ice. The opening of the proposed 
canal will considerably shorten the time, and lessen the cost, via the 
Mississippi route. 

The barge-business is, indeed, fast revolutionizing freight-trans- 
portation upon the Mississippi. The barges are managed just like 
freight-cars—dropped here and there for loading or discharging, as 
occasion may require. The tug does all the work. It carries fuel for 
the entire route. It makes no long stops. By economizing time, it 
almost equals the speed of the steamboat. A very few men manage 
a whole fleet. The rate of insurance should be much lower than on 
steamboats ; the danger of accident is less. These enormous carriers 
transport grain from St. Louis to New Orleans for the trifle of ten 
cents per bushel. They carry immigrants back for three dollars, with 
all the baggage they choose to take. Coal is now carried from the 
Kanawha Valley to New York via the Mississippi River, with profit 
to the miner and shipper. 

Freight-transportation on the Mississippi by means of barges is 
exempt from many difficulties which beset railroad-transportation. 
Although it is estimated that a double-track railroad could be so 
operated as to transport 45,000,000 tons of freight per year, still no 
railroad in this country has ever exceeded 5,000,000 tons. On a river 
like the Mississippi, there is practically no limit to transportation. 
The average dead weight transported on a railroad is much greater 
than on rivers. Except on through lines, there is but little compe- 
tition on railroads. The river is a liquid and moving highway for all, 
costing nothing, while the first and generally enormous cost of rail- 
roads is so much sunk capital. The bonded debt of all the railroads 
in the United States would nearly represent their value. The relative 
cost of transportation by river and rail is as one to five. 

Many and great as are the natural advantages of New Orleans, still 
she cannot rely on them alone. They must be improved by artificial 
means. In the rear of the city are two canals, furnishing six feet 
depth of water, terminating in Lake Pontchartrain, and with their 
heads or basins nearly a mile back from the Mississippi. By means 
of these canals and the Pontchartrain Railroad, also some six miles 
in length, and connecting with lines of steamers—all of which routes 
involve the frequent and expensive hauling of shipments—New Orleans 
carries on her extensive commerce with the lake and gulf ports east 
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of the Mississippi. The receipts of the Pontchartrain Railroad in 
1867, from passengers and freight, were $158,877.23. During the last 
year, the freights, consisting largely of Western produce, have averaged 
1,000 tons per day. The steamboats and sailing-vessels running into 
the canals have also done a large business, in addition to the trans- 
portation of lumber, brick, shells, etc. The cost of drayage upon 
all these transshipments exceeds the receipts of the canals and railroad 
together. 

The opening of the Mississippi and Mexican Gulf Canal below the 
city, so that vessels plying on the Mississippi Sound and the gulf can 
come directly into the river, and up to the front instead of the rear 
of the city, will not only save this costly transshipment—at least one 
dollar per ton—and the damage to goods therefrom—now a great bur- 
den to commerce, and an impediment to the growth of New Orleans— 
but also save several miles in distance. After the completion of the 








from New Orleans by.the route of the proposed canal, while the dis- 
tance to the gulf by the Southwest Pass is one hundred and thirt 
miles. Ship-Island Harbor is well protected, furnishes a depth ” 
twenty-three feet of water, is large enough for fifteen hundred sail of 
ships, and lies in the direct line of trade between New Orleans and 
the West Indies, the North, and Europe. As the proposed tanal will 
be the shortest, safest, cheapest, and, in fact, only practicable water 
connection between the Mississippi and the deep water of the gulf at 
Ship-Island Harbor, it is believed that it will, although affording but 
twelve feet depth of water, furnish the best outlet to flank the bar of 
the Mississippi. 

The third disadvantage of New Orleans is the distance of one 
hundred and thirty miles from Southwest Pass. The cost of towage 
upon sailing-vessels up and down is $1.75 per ton. This, with the 
exorbitant port-charges, makes New Orleans the most expensive port 
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BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF THE CITY OF NEW ORLEANS, AND THE MISSISSIPPI AND MEXICAN GULF, OR LAKE-BORGNE CANAL. 


canal, steamboats and barges can be loaded at St. Louis, Louisville, 
Cincinnati, or any other shipping-point on the Mississippi and its 
tributaries, and be unloaded at Mobile, or on any of the numerous 
rivers emptying into the gulf east of the Mississippi. 

A second obstacle in the way of the prosperity of New Orleans is 
the bar at the mouth of the Mississippi. The millions of people liv- 
ing on the banks of the great river and its tributaries demand that 
this important outlet for their grain and other products shall in some 
way be kept open. Although the national Government has assumed 
the responsibility, and made liberal appropriations, still the difficult 
problem has thus far baffled engineering skill. It is the opinion of 
many engineers that the magnitude of the river, and the enormous 
deposit at the bar, render it impossible to keep open a channel to the 
depth of twenty feet. 

Ship-Island Harbor—the only available harbor near the mouth of 





in the world, with the exception, possibly, of Calcutta and London. 
Shippers say that, when they can find no other destination for their 
vessels, they send them to New Orleans. 

The proposed ship-canal would serve as a cut-off for all vessels 
drawing less than from ten to twelve feet of water, saving one hundred 
miles’ river-towage. Vessels of that dimension could then sail within 
twenty miles of New Orleans. Some of the brigs and nearly all the 
schooners would avail themselves of the cheaper route. It now costs 
a schooner of 500 tons $875 to be towed up.and down the river, to 
say nothing of the time lost. The light-draught steamships plying to 
the Florida ports and the West Indies would also use the canal. 
From Key West and Havana there would be an actual saving in dis- 
tance by the Lake-Borgne route. Sailing-vessels have sometimes to 
wait several days at the Balize in order to make up “a tow.” It 


| requires some forty-eight hours to ascend the rapid current of the 


the Mississippi for vessels of deep draught—is only sixty-five miles | river. 
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Notwithstanding the cost of transshipment at New Orleans, as many 
as 25,000 bales of cotton per year have been lightered from New Or- 
jeans to Mobile Bay. On the completion of the canal, it is believed 
that cotton can be put on board at Ship-Island Harbor at less expense 








RIVER END OF THE CANAL. 


than the cost of towage up and down the river, and the heavy port- 
charges of New Orleans. 

The shipment of grain in bulk from New Orleans through the 
Southwest Pass (i.e. the outlay at New Orleans and on the river) 
costs from six to eight cents per bushel. When the canal is completed, 
grain can be lightered from the New-Orleans elevator, to ships drawing 
twenty-three feet of water in Ship-Island Harbor, for three cents per 
bushel. Or, if it be preferred, the barges bringing the grain down 
the Mississippi can be towed directly alongside the ships and delivered 
at a cost of about one and a half cents per bushel from New Orleans. 
The saving of from three to six cents per bushel on the millions of 
bushels of grain to be exported by the Mississippi route is a matter 





of vast importance to grain-growers of the Mississippi Valley. 


reference to its use for the shipment of grain in bulk to the North 
and to Europe, and concluded, without hesitation, that the transfer 
could be made in Ship-Island Harbor with perfect safety. There is no 
reason why cargoes of railroad iron, immigrants, and merchandise, 





should not be transferred to barges in Ship-Island Harbor, and. ships 
be there freighted with grain, provisions, cotton, and lumber. 

Nor would this injure New Orleans any more than the fact that 
most of the grain shipped in bulk from New York is transferred, not 
at the wharf, but miles away, by means of floating elevators. Com- 
merce consists in exchange of values. New Orleans must, after all, 
be the great central point. She should strive, however, to increase 
the volume of trade rather than to gather the largest possible profit 
from a restricted traffic. The greatest good to the greatest number 
will in the end be most profitable. Chicago was the first city in the 


country to adopt the motto that “through-freights are better than 
no freights at all.” That idea has made her great in numbers and opu- 
lent in wealth. 








LAKE END OF 


Lake Borgne and the Mississippi Sound are navigable by ordinary 


THE CANAL. 


A fourth obstacle in the way of the commerce of New Orleans is the 





steamboats and barges. A committee from St. Louis, including the 
Presidents of the Chamber of Commerce and of the Grain Associa- 
tion, recently exemined the route of the proposed canal, with special 


want of return-freights for steamboats and barges running up the Mis- 
sissippi, and for outward-bound ships. The coffee, sugar, merchandise, 
and tropical fruits, sent up the river do not employ one-fourth the ton- 
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nage now engaged in bringing down Western produce. As the grain- 
trade in bulk increases, this disparity will become still greater. To 
supply this deficiency, to make barge-transportation a complete suc- 
cess, we should have loads of immigrants from Europe, cattle from 
Texas, lumber from the inexhaustible pine-forests adjacent to New 
Orleans, and especially the rich products of the West Indies, and Cen- 
tral and South American countries. It is to be hoped that the atten- 
tion of our national legislators may soon be turned to the productive 
regions at our very doors, whose political existence depends largely on 
our sympathy or forbearance, and yet whose commerce by means of 
discriminating tariffs is confined mainly to the Old World. 

New Orleans imported from Brazil last year only 110,581 sacks of 
coffee, considerably less than one-tenth of the total amount received in 
the whole country. We ought to import two-thirds of it by way of 
New Orleans. We could do so were we in a position to furnish the 
return-freights of lumber which Brazil now gets from Maine and Nor- 
way. In the West Indies, Mexico, and Central American regions, our 
lumber is in constant demand. There is scarcely a limit to the de- 
mand for our squared pine-timber in Great Britain, France, Spain, and 
Italy. Cotton and sugar furnish freights only for certain seasons of 
the year. The same will, in a measure, be true of grain. But lum- 
ber is durable and is always in demand. Could it be floated directly 
into the Mississippi so as to be loaded upon ships, or loaded at the 
mills on empty grain-barges, who can estimate the quantity that would 
be required for the Mississippi Valley, for the West Indies, Brazil, and 
Europe? The proposed ship-canal between the Mississippi and Lake 
Borgne will enable all this to be done; for, at the very doors of New 
Orleans, in Louisiana and Mississippi, are by far the finest pine-forests 
in the Union. The Pascagoula River alone affords thirteen hundred 
miles of navigable water, and its banks are everywhere lined with in- 
exhaustible forests. Cargoes of lumber can be loaded at any of the 
twenty mills near the mouth of the river at from ten to fifteen dol- 
lars per thousand. The mouth of the Pascagoula is only one hundred 
miles from New Orleans. That immense region has just been opened 
to commerce by the completion of the Pascagoula Ship-Canal through 
the shell-reef at the mouth of the river. 

SUMMARY OF THE ADVANTAGES CLAIMED FOR THE PRO- 
POSED SHIP-CANAL. 

1. It will shorten the distance by water from New Orleans to the 
gulf ports east of the Mississippi some fifteen miles. 

2. It will furnish five feet greater depth of water than the Lake 
Pontchartrain route or any canal terminating in Lake Pontchartrain. 

8. It will bring the shipments from Lower Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, and Florida, directly to the levee of New Orleans. 

4. It will save transshipment of through-freights, the cartage and 
frequent handling of which now cost several hundred thousand dol- 
lars per year. 

5. It will make of New Orleans the great lumber-mart of the 
South. 

6. It will enable sea-going vessels, drawing from ten to twelve feet 
of water, to sail to within twenty miles of New Orleans, thereby saving 
upon all such craft the greater part of the present cost of tow- 


7. It will shorten by about sixty miles the distance by direct water 
navigation from New Orleans to the deep water of the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

8. It will go far toward satisfying the demand of the Great West 
for the shortest, safest, quickest, and cheapest outlet for her grain, 
provisions, and manufactured products. 





HOW HARTLEY, FRANK & CO. SUSPENDED. 





T was in May, 1863. I had been up in Pennsylvania on a visit to 
some relatives of my wife’s, and returned on Saturday afternoon. 

I called at my office in Wall Street, and found both my partners 
in high glee. Business had been even more profitable than usual 
during my temporary absence; and so rapidly was our reputation 
for skill and straightforward dealing rising and extending, that tele- 
grams had that very afternoon been received from one of the de- 
partments at Washington, urging my immediate visit there, in order 
to undertake some financial negotiations, requiring more than ordi- 
nary tact and management. It was already late. Both my partners 








were anxious to get away—one to attend a rowing-match, the other 
to take his young wife out riding. But a few words could be ex- 
changed in reference to the Washington enterprise, and scarcely a 
word was said in relation to business matters in general. They 
hurried up-town ; and I went over to Brooklyn to dine, and pack 
a fresh valise, so as to leave for Washington by the 9.15 Pp. u. 
train. 

Through one of our messenger-boys from the office, I had se- 
cured a state-room in the sleeping-car, and, on reaching the train, 
walked through the entire length of it to find that my state-room 
was at the very rear end of the last car. The couch in it had not 
yet been made up; but on the seats were sitting two gentlemen, 
with heads bowed down, in earnest, whispered conversation. I peered 
through the narrow door in the dim light of the car, to make sure 
that it was letter K—the letter of my room—and, not desiring to sit 
down then, was quietly stepping back into the passage-way, intending 
to pass out on to the platform, when one of the gentlemen looked up, 
and I recognized a well-known New-York merchant, with whom my 
firm frequently had large business transactions, and whom I had re- 
peatedly happened to meet on the Washington cars within the last 
few months. Referring mentally to a remark I had made to him the 
last time we met on the cars, I said, jokingly, as I held out my hand 
to him : 

“T knew I should find you somewhere on board; I looked all 
through the train for you.” 

“ You did?” 

I thought his hand trembled as I held it, and I noticed a strange 
look of fear and agony upon his countenance, entirely unsuited to the 
prim, half-reserved, wholly self-satisfied expression which the wealthy 
Mr. Brisket generally wore. But I paid no special attention to it. 
The cars had started; there was the usual jolting, and jarring, and 
locomotive-screeching, and bell-ringing, on going out of the depot; 
and in the dim light of the sleeping-car—dimmer than elsewhere in 
this corner state-room—every thing looked unnatural and distorted. 
I thought no more of it. 

“ Did you look for me?” he repeated. “ Why?” 

“You have forgotten, it appears, what I told you two weeks ago 
—that we always seem to go to Washington together.” 

“Oh, I remember,” he said; “ but Frank told me this morning 
that you were out of town, somewhere up in Pennsylvania, and were 
not expected home till Monday.” 

For some reason or other, it struck me as strange that Frank, my 
partner, who himself attended to all of Mr. Brisket’s business, should 
have mentioned my absence, which ordinarily would pass entirely un- 
noticed by any one of Frank’s particular customers, for the reason 
that in those days I was scarcely ever in the office, but attended to 
out-door work exclusively. It was, besides, one of my pet rules, both 
with my clerks and junior partners, never to tell any one any thing in 
connection with business that could possibly be avoided. But, be- 
fore the thought could really assume a definite shape in my mind, Mr. 
Brisket gently drew me down on the seat beside him, saying, in a 
very absent-minded way, to the gentleman opposite him : 

“Mr. Brandon, this is Mr. Hartley, of Wall Street, whom you have 
often heard of.” 

The person addressed looked up somewhat peevishly, saying : 

“ Grant, Mr. Brisket—Thomas Grant, sir. Do get the name right; 
it is simple enough.” 

To my astonishment, Mr. Brisket made no reply, offered no ex- 
planation for misnaming his acquaintance, but kept looking, with @ 
vacant yet anxious eye, up the passage-way of the car, as though he 
momentarily expected an apparition to enter by the door at the oppo- 
site end. 

I offered some apologetic remark on the facility of making mis- 
takes, spoke about the weather, the crowded train, the great comfort 
of the sleeping-cars; and, finding my companions rather tedious, I 
walked to the front platform of the car, and lit a cigar, the aroma of 
which mingled not unpleasantly with an occasional whiff of sea-breeze 
coming across the salt meadows. The cigar and the night-air sharp- 
ened my brain, for like lightning the thought flashed upon me sud- 
denly: There is something wrong about Brisket. He is after some 
great game, or he is in some mischief. What can it be? A woman? 
There had been rumors, faint and fleeting, that the great merchant 
was not altogether immaculate. But somehow his manner did not 
look like that. Gambling? No! He was too timid, too sensitive ; 
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and, if he had, no sum that he could lose could hurt him. It was im- 
possible. But who was that man with him? I had an indistinct 
recollection of having seen him before, and the impression was by no 
means in his favor. He had the look of a Southerner, and in those 
days men readily thought ill of any one whose complexion was a little 
darker than his neighbor's. Was he mixed up with Brisket in some 
way? Were they engaged in some smuggling operation, or worse ? 
But, while I was speculating, the train ran into the dimly-lighted 
Newark depot. I drew the last whiff of my cigar, and entered the 
car; but, as I shut the door behind me, I heard distinctly a firm and 
somewhat authoritative but not loud voice cry, “ Police!” It came 
from the rear end of the car, and sounded precisely as though some 
one in the state-room, where I had left Mr. Brisket and his friend, had 
put his head out of the window to utter the cry. 

I stepped rapidly along the car, and looked into the room. The 
two were leaning back on their couches, apparently asleep. I could 
not resist the temptation to say : 

“ Was it you who called for the police?” 

Grant only opened his eyes, as with half-sleepy curiosity ; 
Brisket fairly jumped to his feet, livid with terror. 

And now, almost at our ears, the same voice, not louder, but with 
more emphatic authority, again cried, “ Policeman ! ” 

Brisket put his hand to bis coat-pocket—I knew he was feeling for 
a revolver—and raised himself to his full height, with an air of des- 
perate resolution that I did not think his countenance capable of ex- 
pressing. But, the next instant, as if suddenly recollecting himself, 
he sank back in his seat, saying, as if to explain his excitement: 

“ The air is perfectly stifling here; I am almost choked.” 

I was now thoroughly convinced that something was wrong with 
Brisket. I stepped to the rear platform, where the voice had evi- 
dently come from, and saw a youngish, military-looking gentleman 
handing a paper to a policeman who stood by the train, and saying, 
evidently in answer to some objection : 

“T will see you harmless. Show the message to your captain. I 
am Mr. . assistant secretary of war. But find the operator first, 
and make him send it, without fail; it must go—do you understand ? 
—and I hold you responsible.” 

With that the train moved slowly on, the policeman bowing him- 
self back, with finger to his hat, considerably impressed with his im- 
portant responsibility. 

Mr. Assistant Secretary of War entered the car ahead of me, 
passed by Brisket’s seat without so much as looking at it, evidently 
totally unconscious of Brisket’s existence. It was clear that, what- 
ever reasons the latter might have for fearing the police, in this case 
neither the call for the police nor the dispatch had reference to him. 

He was still looking out of the window as I slipped into the seat 
beside him, but quickly turned, and, with assumed indifference, but 
in a voice scarcely audible, asked : 

“ What's the trouble?” 

“ Nothing particular,” I answered, with as much meaning in my 
words as possible; “only some detective, I suppose, telegraphing 
ahead for more assistance at the next station to arrest some one on 
board the train.” 

He had by that time recovered all his self-possession, and eyed me 
80 quietly, yet so firmly, so scrutinizingly, that I quailed, and dropped 
my glance, feeling strongly how totally unable I was to sustain the 
insalting suspicion I had so plainly expressed. 

“T scarcely should think that,” he replied, after a moment’s pause. 
“Many persons heard the man call out; I saw them looking out of 
the windows, and such a warning as that would scarcely improve their’ 
chances of catching the thief. No, Mr. Hartley; shrewdly as you 
guessed, I think this time you must be mistaken.” 

Taking in all the meaning there was in his words, I bluntly asked : 

“ What good would the warning do the thief? You do nat mean 
that a man would jump off this express-train in the dark ? ” 

“T mean,” he said, speaking between his teeth, and hissing out 
the words with suppressed vehemence, “I mean that a man, hounded 
on by despair, becomes reckless, desperate, and does not stop to 
think.” 

“ Tickets, gentlemen!” and the bright light from the conductor's 
lantern fell full and sudden upon Brisket’s face. He turned quickly 
aside, but not before I had noticed an expression of such utter, 
reckless defiance as filled me with fear and dread. 

“Tickets, gentlemen, if you please!” repeated the conductor, in 
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a slight tone of impatience. Mr. Grant awoke from a doze, and 
fumbled for his ticket, while Brisket and I handed out ours—his hand 
steady, mine visibly trembling. 

“ Through to Washington ?” asked the conductor, and, being an- 
swered in the affirmative, handed us each a pink way-ticket, saying: 
“Now you won’t be disturbed.” 

He opened the rear door to see if any one stood on the platform 
and then returned to the forward car. 

Mr. Grant examined his ticket carefully, and turned to me. 

“ This is some new dodge,” he said, sleepily. ‘“ What do all these 
figures mean ?” 

I did not answer at once, and he turned to Brisket with the same 
inquiry. But Brisket didn’t know either. 

“There are ten numbers, I see,” said I, examining the ticket care- 
fully, for I had never noticed it before, “and they are all below thirty. 
They must represent the days of the month; and, sure enough, to-day 
is the 16th, and the 16 is punched through.” 

“That’s so,” chimed in Grant; “and I suppose they have blie 
and yellow tickets with the other days, so as » change them every 
day. But I don’t see, now, what the object is.’ 

“Tt must be in order to prevent fraud in some way,” I sug- 
gested. 

“Something like these new-fashioned checks that have all the 
hundreds and thousands printed along the edge, and you cut out the 
amount with a punch, besides writing it in ink. Not much chance of 
a forgery with those.” 

“Pooh!” interrupted Brisket; “they are no protection against 
forgery. Not one man in twenty would take the trouble to compare 
the amounts.” 

“ Now, gentlemen, if you'll allow me, I'll put up this bed,” said 
the colored waiter-boy, putting his head in at the door. 

“Is this your state-room?” asked Brisket, abruptly rising. 
am afraid we have kept you waiting.” 

I stood in the passage-way, while the boy prepared the couch, 
filled, with suspicion no longer, but with the certainty, that Brisket 
had committed some great crime. I felt almost certain that he had 
been guilty of forgery, and I had a strange, inexplicable foreboding 
that I was in some way mixed up with it. My eyes involuntarily fol- 
lowed him, as he retired to his couch, which was only the third from 
my own, and I noticed that he lay down fully dressed. 

I threw off my coat and vest and lay down, hoping to gain a few 
hours’ sleep. But it was a hopeless undertaking. The couch seemed 
unusually hard and uncomfortable, and the pillows soft and clammy, 
and the noise seemed greater than usual, and the air in the car more 
close and stifling. It was impossible to sleep. And then this mys- 
tery about Brisket. Why was he so startled when I said I had looked 
for him on the train? Why should he fear me? Why his terror on 
the mention of the police ? Why should a peaceable man go armed ? 
for I was certain that he carried a revolver, and that he was feeling 
for it when “ police” was called the second time. And what had I to 
do with it? That his crime was forgery, was the merest surmise; 
and even by forgery, how could I suffer? His transactions with us 
were all of the simplest kind. We received no check of his, or, in- 
deed, any one else’s, without having it certified; and, if there had been 
any unusual transaction, I felt certain that, short as the time was that 
I spent in Wall Street, I should have been told of it. And Frank 
was so cautious !—But, hark! what was that? It sounded like the 
click of a pistol, and the sound seemed to come straight from Brisket’s 
‘ I raised myself up and stealthily opened the door of my state- 
room. Not a sound was stirring in the car, save the usual rattle of 
the train. The curtains before Brisket’s bed were not drawn close, 
and I could see his arm lying quietly across his chest, the diamond- 
ring upon his little finger shining steadily in the dim light of the lamp 
overhead. I sat upright and watched and listened ; but not a sound, 
not a motion. I began to think I was very foolish, and that I was 
working myself into a great excitement upon a very slender founda- 
tion. How could I, amid that noise, have heard or distinguished the 
click of a pistol? It was nonsense. I would think no more about 
it, but try to sleep. I threw back the door of my state-room on to 
the catch which held it open, so as to get more air, and, thinking of 
my wife and children at home, tried to forget Brisket. 

I fell asleep, and dreamed endless dreams of mystery and danger 
and dread. At last I was travelling across an arid plain, somewhere 
in Mexico. It was fearfully hot, and we had been for days without 
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water. I was parched, but I bore up as well as I could, and pushed 
on, on, in hopes of reaching water to save my little boy, whom I car- 
ried before me, and who was delirious with fever and thirst. Then 
we were suddenly in the cars again, and I knew there was water, 
precious, cold ice-water, right behind me, that would save my boy; 
but some one was running toward it with intent to spill it on the 
ground, With a desperate effort I threw myself across his path, and 
caught him by the throat, and I awoke. 

My dream, so far, was true ; I had caught some one by the throat ; 
but I was on my knees, struggling to rise, and he had a pistol at my 
head, and hissed into my ear: “ One single word, and I fire. Don’t 
make me commit murder, too. I do not intend to escape.” 

It was Brisket. My hands fell by my side. I rose with difficulty 
to my feet. We were standing in the passage-way of the car, in front 
of my state-room. My eye ran along the whole length of the car. 
No one stirred. The train was running at a high rate of speed; the 
ear.swayed wildly to and fro, and the noise was tremendous. No one 
had seen or heard what had happened. That was at first my only 
thought ; and then, for a moment or two, I was almost unconscious, 
so sudden and extraordinary was the effect of my situation. 

“Get your hat,” he said. 

I obeyed mechanically. 

“ Here,” and he helped me on with my coat, the revolver still close 
to my face. 

“ Now, let us step out on the platform and talk.” 

He gently pushed me ahead. As I passed the water-cooler, I was 
reminded of my thirst. I stepped aside to let him pass. He misin- 
terpreted my movement, and clutched my arm with a force that I 
should have little thought him possessed of. “ No nonsense, now,” 
he said; “ you are at my mercy now, not I at yours, and you must let 
me have my say.” I pointed to the water, and be, in turn, motioned 
me to take the cup, while with his left he turned the faucet, still hold- 
ing the pistol in his right. I drank a long refreshing draught, and, as 
I drank, somewhat recovered my scattered thoughts. Why did he 
want me on the platform? My life he could have taken before. I 
had even a better chance on the platform than inside the car; for, 
despite the unexpected strength he had shown, I knew I was three 
times as strong as he, and, somehow or other, his pistol did not alarm 
me. Without a tremor, I stepped on to the platform in advance of 
him. 

The night was dark. I had no idea where we were. The train 
was running fast. The car, being the last on the train, swayed tre- 
mendously. The noise was deafening. I clung to the rail, and pulled 
my hat down over my face, but without taking my eyes off Brisket’s 
revolver. With the utmost coolness, he asked me to smoke; but I 
declined. He did not smoke himself; but, perching himself upon the 
rail, with his feet twisted round the stem of the brake, quietly began : 

“ You are a young man, Mr. Hartley, very young to do so large a 
business as you are doing. Iam old enough to be your father. I 
bear you no ill-will. I suppose you only do what you are advised to 
do. At the same time, it seems to me, that you have been ill-advised. 
It would have been far better to have arrested me quietly in New 
York, instead of attempting to follow me, and dog my footsteps day 
and night. What do you expect to gain by it?” 

I was about to answer, that I did not know what he was talking 
about, but quickly reflected that I might find out more by being silent. 
He evidently did not expect to get an answer, for he hurried on: 

“If you expected to get any money by following me, you are mis- 
taken. The money was gone long ago. Gone a year ago and more. 
It went, sir, loyally, patriotically, sir, what there was of it. Not that 
there ever was much of it. But, what little there was, went in sup- 
porting the government, the credit of the country—went in doing my 
share toward keeping down the price of gold. When gold went toa 
hundred and twenty last July, sir, I was busted higher than a kite. 
It was the greatest joke you ever saw. Without one cent of money, 
I subscribed for three hundred thousand dollars’ worth of five-twen- 
ties, and my credit was as good as new. I bought them for invest- 
ment, you know,” and he nudged me with his elbow. “I needed 
thirty thousand dollars to pay on account. Those I borrowed on my 
individual note, with my office boy’s indorsement. Oh! New York is 
a glorious place. Such fools{ And the way they keep it up! Why, 
if you once get one good look behind the scenes, you need no more. 
I tell you, half the houses up-town and down-town are bankrupt, rot- 
ten shells, living on their credit, sir—as I did Why, I tell you, sir, 





it makes a man a rogue almost, to merely think of it. When I was 
an honest young fellow, making my way in .the world with my own 
little money, I was nobody. As soon as I lost a little money of my 
own, and went it strong on other people’s, I at once became the great 
house of Brisket, Moss & Co. Oh, the farce! And, do you think, the 
people inside don’t know it? Why, of course they do. It’s that that 
keeps us all up. Many a time I’ve come down in the stage, in the 
morning, with half a dozen of ‘ our most eminent, most highly respect- 
ed merchants,’ smiling, dignified, the picture of eminent solvency— 
bankrupt, sir, every d—d one of them, if the world only knew it. 
And de you suppose they didn’t know where I stood? Why, of 
course they did. But, when my paper came up in their bank, didn’t 
they swear they knew I had a quarter of a million of governments as 
an investment! and, when their paper came up in my bank, didn’t I 
swear ditto. Do you suppose such eminent men are bank directors 
for nothing? Not, bya long shot! You are young, Mr. Hartley; 
you may be a bank director yourself, one of these days. Take my 
advice, sir, don’t go back on your friends! But don’t hold too much 
stock in your own bank, that is to say—with your own money. It 
don’t pay over-well—on the stock, that is—it pays moderately well 
otherwise.” 

I listened in amazement. Was this Brisket? The man I would 
have sworn by? Whose paper would sell at eight per cent. in the 
sharpest note-offices in the city? Was it not all adream? No! 
there he sat, calm and imperturbable, with just enough of the devil in 
his eye to make it glisten in the darkness. There was the track 
stretching out behind us in the dim distance, the red lamp on our car 
throwing back a stream of dull, blood-red light, that showed the rails 
and ties, and even the gravel-filling, with the utmost distinctness ; 
but all the color of blood. The locomotive had just blown for the 
brakes ; I scented salt-water air; the train was slowing. 

“It’s Havre de Grace,” he said, pausing for an instant, while the 
locomotive screeched; “weare behind time. Yes, sir; bubble! bub- 
ble! Our boasted wealth is all a bubble. Commercially speaking, 
we are rotten to the core! Oh! the quiet laughs I have had when 
people would come and beg my paper of me, and grave, wise, shrewd 
bank presidents, hat in hand, ask me for my account, and half you 
Wall-Street men bow and scrape to me as though I had all the treas- 
ury at my back. Gad, if I had wanted to, I could have made it mill- 
ions, instead of tens of thousands. But I never believed in big 
figures. I only wanted my own money back, and, by thunder, I would 
have had it, hadn’t it been for that fool Chase.” He paused a moment 
and then went on: How refreshing the breeze is. You see, our car is 
the last to get on the boat. We shall have the air all the way across. 
But, as I was saying, fools as they are down-town, up-town in our 
houses they are a caution. Why, I have gone home many a time in- 
tending %o tell my wife that I was ruined and must give it up; but, 
before I could commence, she had to tell how it was all the talk, at 
Mrs. Greatcheek’s luncheon, that I had made so much money, and 
that it was mean she shouldn’t have a new coupé; or, how attentive 
young Nabory was to Gracie, ah! poor, poor Gracie, what will she 
say? See, how the water eddies, now we turn to run up against the 
tide. It is running out fast. How long, think you, it will take to 
reach the sea? But Gracie will be reconciled. She has her own 
baby now, I never liked it much. But my little lame Meg—you do 
not know Meg, sir—she thinks I am right next to God Almighty. I 
could have faced all, but for her. See, that is the light-house down 
the bay ; it is more than seven miles from here. She knows it. She 
is in weak health. She will soon follow me. And you, Mr. Hartley, 
you will soon be a bank director. Take my advice, ha! ha!” 

With one leap, he reached the deck of the boat, jumped across 
the chain—a flash—a shot; he fell upon the deck, rolled over, and— 
was gone. 

It was the work of an instant; but I followed so quickly, that 
even in the darkness I caught sight of his hat and face as he was 
swept away by the rapid, surging tide. The ferry-boat was stopped 
for an instant. A boat was lowered. Two deck-hands, urged on by 
my description of the valuables he had about his person, risked their 
lives in the darkness. But the body was never recovered. In his 
berth were found a variety of letters and papers, which, as I after- 
ward learned, explained his position and announced his intention. 
What had induced him to select this spot, was never known. I ima- 
gine it was in some way associated with his beloved daughter Meg, 
who, as he had said, survived him but a few short months 
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I proceeded no farther toward Washington, but returned to New 

York by first train. My firm had paid him, that afternoon, a hundred 
thousand dollars in gold, and received, in payment, a certified check 
for nearly one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. The rest of that 
Sunday and Sunday night were anxious hours. The teller of the 
bank, who could have told whether the check was good, lived out of 
town. 
, Monday morning came. The check was not good. The certifica- 
tion was a forgery—-was one of a dozen committed by Mr. Brisket. 
The financial and social community went into a spasm of horror, and 
the house of Hartley, Frank & Co. suspended payment. 





THE THREE BROTHERS. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT, AUTHOR OF “ THE CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD,” 
“THE BROWNINGS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER LV.—WHAT IT ALL MEANT TO LAURIE. 


Wuewn Laurie Renton arrived in town, he went with the story of 
his family’s fortune and his own, as was natural, to the padrona, who 
had now a double interest in the tale. She had already heard of it in 
a letter from Alice; but such a narrative is naturally more full and 
satisfactory by word of mouth. 

It was in the same house, up the same stairs, in the same studio, 
that Laurie sought his friend. Every thing was seven years older, and 
the hair growing thin on the top of Laurie’s head, and Alice the 
mother of children; but neither Mrs. Severn nor her studio was much 
changed. She had attained, when he saw her first, to that table-land 
which lies in the centre of an innocent and healthful life, and on which 
Time, if he does not stand still, moves with such equal and steady 
steps, that it is difficult to trace his progress; and as many more years 
were probably before her ere there would appear in the padrona any 
such marked signs of the passage of years as those which had already 
left their stamp on Laurie in his youth. There might be a few white 
threads among her hair, at least she said there were; but for all that 
any one could have told she might have been wrapt in some enchanted 
sleep for all those years, instead of working, and thinking, and sorrow- 
ing, and taking such simple pleasures as came to her. The pleasures 
had been less and the sorrows greater since Alice left her; but now 
Edie had grown, as everybody said, a great girl, and the mother’s 
heart was stirring into life in her development, to prepare for herself 
another crisis and sacrifice. It was years now since Laurie had re- 
turned from his first self-banishment to Italy. He had come back and 
he had been away again from time to time, but he had always returned 
here—“ home,” as he liked to call it—and for a long period there had 
been nothing in the character of his feelings which made it painful to 
him to come. How this was he could not tell. When he went away 
on that forlorn journey to Rome he had felt as if he never could look 
again upon the woman whom he loved with all his heart, but who, as 
Nature herself indicated, could never be more to him than a friend. 
She could not be his—never—though every thing in heaven and earth 
were to plead for him—and the only thing for him to do was to rush 
away from her and bury himself and his unhappy love out of sight for- 
ever. These had been his feelings when he went away; but somehow 
they did not last. Slowly, by degrees, he and his heart came back to 
her without any anguish or despair in them. When he returned, and 
went half tremblingly to see if he could bear the sight of her, Laurie 
found, somewhat to his astonishment, that the sight, instead of driv- 
ing him wild with disappointed affection, soothed and consoled and 
softened him as nothing else could do. Perhaps, had it been possible 
that she should become any other man’s wife, the sensation would 
have been different ; but there had- long ago ceased to be any strong 
wish on the matter in Laurie’s mind. The old custom of hanging 
about her house came back upon him. He would come and talk to 
her of all his own concerns, and of a great many of hers, by the hour 
together; and not of realities only, but of fancies—every thing that 
came into his head. There was the strangest transposition of ordi- 
nary rules in their intercourse. While he lounged about, and talked 
and poured out all his mind, she would be working on steadily, paus- 
ing to note her effects—now and then calling him into counsel on 
some knotty point, responding to his thoughts, understanding him 
even when he but half uttered his meaning, giving him a certain proof 
of perfect sympathy and friendship more soft and tender than ordinary 





friendship—and yet never stopping in her work. Had they been of 
the same age, such a thing of course could not have been possible; 
but on the vantage-ground of a dozen additional years the woman 
stood calm and steadfast, and the man, too, his boyish fit of passion 
over, was calm. No doubt there was a whisper at one time in the 
artists’ quarter that Mrs. Severn was going to make a fool of herself 
and marry @ man young enough to be herson. But, as time disproved 
that matter, the world, which after all is not such a stupid world, but 
acknowledges, after due probation, the privileges that can be safely 
accorded to the blameless, held its tongue—or only jeered innocently 
by times at the friendship. “Such things are impracticable generally, 
and dangerous, you know, and all that. It is all very well to talk of 
friendship ; but one knows it always falls into love on one side or the 
other. I really do believe an exception ought to be made for the 
padrona and Laurie Renton,” was what was said in Fitzroy Square. 
And as the two took matters with perfect composure, and never looked 
as if they supposed either the world or the Square to have any thing 
to do with it, the unusual bond between them soon came to be con- 
sidered a matter of course. It was not such a bond that the man was 
always at the woman’s apron-strings. He went away, sometimes for 
months together, and travelled about in that half-professional, half- 
dilettante way that suited Laurie ; and then he wrote to her, and, next 
after Alice’s, Laurie’s letters were looked for in Mrs. Severn’s house. 
And I will not say that there was not now and then just a word in 
them which the padrona passed over when she read these epistles to 
the boys, and which made her half smile, half sigh with a curious 
mingled sense of regret, and amusement, and pleasure. He would 
say, when he was describing something to her, “ If you were but here, 
padrona mia, I should want no more.” Foolish fellow! as if she ever 
could be with him, as if it would not be the height of folly and weak- 
ness, and overturn of the whole rational world, and all the modesties 
of Nature, But yet, so long as it evaporated in a harmless sigh like 
this, it hurt no one—not Laurie, who perhaps loved his wanderings all 
the better for that soft want in them; and not her, as she doubled 
down the page at that point with a half laugh. And when he came 
home the first place he went to was the Square. To be sure, such a 
friendship put all thoughts of marrying out of Laurie’s head, as Mrs. 
Suffolk, who thought everybody should marry, sometimes deplored. 
“Unless you send him away, padrona, he will always be just as he is. 
He will never think of any other kind of life,” she would say to her 
friend. ‘My dear, he has no money to marry on,” the padrona would 
say—and so Laurie’s heart had always found a home and every kind 
of support and consolation and sympathy in Fitzroy Square. 

And, to tell the truth, the money had been rather a difficult point 
with him now and then. To live upon two hundred a year, when you 
have been brought up a Renton of Renton, is a matter which requires 
a great deal of consideration. But Laurie, fortunately for himself, had 
no expensive tastes, and he painted some pictures, and, what was more 
remarkable, sold some; and even found himself on the line at the 
Academy, thus carrying out his highest dreams. But it did not give 
him the gratification nor cause the stir he had once anticipated. It 
was a small picture, a little bit of Italian air and sunshine, and Slasher 
gave it a little paragraph all to itself in the Sword; but the people 
whom he had once pictured to himself finding out his name in the 
catalogue, and calling heaven and earth to witness that Laurie Renton 
had done something at last, had by this time forgotten all about Laurie 
Renton, or he had forgotten them, which came to the same thing. 
And candidly, in his soul, Laurie allowed that, had not old Welby 
been on the hanging committee, probably it would never have reached 
“ the line; and, had not Slasher been a friend of his, would never have 
been noticed in the Sword. But it sold for a hundred pounds, which 
was always an advantage. The picture was called “ Feliciello, on 
Tiberio,” and was the picture of a dark-faced Capriote guide, on one 
of the highest points of his island, pointing out to a fair English girl 
the points in the wonderful landscape round. It was Edie Severn, 
who had never been there, with her golden hair streaming round her, 
who was the English girl. But handsome Feliciello had been studied 
on the spot. And Mr. Rich, of Richmont—always a great patron of 
the fine arts—gave Laurie a hundred pounds for it, and thought it one 
of his greatest bargains. “ This picture has a story,” he would say to 
his guests; “it was painted by a gentleman, the son of one of my 
neighbors in the country, a man who had never been brought up to 
make his living by art. Itis quite a romance; but I hear matters are 
settled, and that he has come into his share of the money, and will 
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paint no more, and I think I was very lucky to secure this. My 
daughter, Lady Horsman, will tell you all about it.” “ About the 
picture painted by a gentleman?” Nelly would say on being ques- 
tioned. “Most painters that I know are gentlemen. Papa means to 
infer that he is not much of a painter, I suppose.” For Lady Hors- 
man was not fond of the Rentons, and had never cared to cultivate 
their society. “If you get my lady on painters she’ll talk till mid- 
night,” Sir George said out of his mustache. He did not know the 
difference between a sign-post and a Titian, and thought the one 
quite as pretty as the other; but he was the head of one of the oldest 
families in Christendom, and master of the hounds in his county, and 
a great many other grandeurs ; and, so far as I know, Nelly had the 
full value of her fifty thousand pounds. 

This, however, is a digression a long way out of Fitzroy Square. 
Laurie went to the padrona with his story, and found her still in a 
state of excitement over Alice’s letter—the second since the event— 
with something in it about Dovecot, which was the last new possibil- 
ity. She had just been taken to see it, and her letter was full of an 
enthusiastic description of its beauties. “ Think, mamma, of a lovely 
little house close to Renton, with a lawn sloping to the river, and a 
cow, and a pony-carriage, and I don’t know what,” the young wife 
.wrote in her delight. “And Frank thinks he may afford himself a 
hunter, and there is the sweetest honeysuckle roum for Edie and 
you!” The padrona, being mother to the being upon whom this 
glorious prospect was opening, was more interested at first in the Dove- 
cot than in any thing Laurie had to say. 

“To think one has only to take the train and be with her in an 
hour—after being so far away for—a lifetime !"’ the padrona said, with 
tears in her eyes. 

“Only six years,” said Laurie; “but never mind; after Alice has 
had her turn perhaps you will think of me.” 

“ When you know I always think of you!” said Mrs. Severn, “ it 
becomes you to be exigeant, Laurie! and you are not going to have a 
cow, and a pony-carriage, and every thing that is most delightful on 
the face of the earth. Think of Alice having a cow! You are so 
terribly dlasé, it does not seem to strike you. And Edie is out, the 
child, so that there is no one to be glad but me.” 

“Tt does not strike me at all,” said Laurie. “If she had a dozen 
cows, I think I could bear it. But some day I must take you to see 
Dovecot, padrona, since you like it so much.” 

“T wish they had had Feliciello,” said Mrs. Severn, “if one had 
known you were all to be so well off—it would have pleased Frank.” 

“Frank will like some of those vile chromos just as well,” said 
Laurie. “T’ll buy him a few, I think. And I mean to bring Ben to 
see you to-night ; then you will know us all. Not that there will be 
any intense gratification in that; but you'll like Ben. He is made of 
different stuff from the rest of us. There is more in him. He is not 
so cheeky as Frank; and he is another sort of fellow, to be sure, from 
a good-for-nothing like me.” 

“ Laurie, there is something the matter,” said the padrona, turn- 
ing upon him with her palette in her hand. She knew all his tones 
like the notes in music, and heard the far-off quiver of one of his fits 
of despondency already vibrating in the quiet. “Is not this as good 
for you as for the rest?” 

“Oh, yes, quite as good,” he said abruptly, with his eyes on her 
“ You are putting too much yellow in that light.” 

Laurie, never mind the 


work. 

“Am I? but that is not the question. 
light, but tell me what is wrong.” 

“T must mind the light,” he said. “If I can’t put you right when 
you get into a mess, what is the good of me. It’s all wrong and it’s 
all right, padrona mia, and I don’t know that it matters much one 
way or another ; but I don’t quite like your shadows. With that tone 
of light they should have more blue in them,” he went on, gazing at 
the picture, and shading his eyes with his hand. 

“ But it will make a great difference in your life,” said Mrs. Severn, 
putting down her tools and drawing a chair near to where he sat. 

“That is just it,” he said; “it will make no difference to speak of. 
It is a great thing for Ben; and for Frank, too, it will be every thing. 
You can see that clearly. But what difference will it make tome? More 
money to spend perhaps, and better rooms to live in; but no sort of 
expansion or widening out of life. That’s not possible, you know. 


It was put a stop to once, and no change that I know of can effect it 


now.” 
“You cannot mean to reproach me, Laurie ?” said the padrona. 





“No,” he said, still fixedly gazing at the picture; “I don’t re- 
proach you. Being you, perhaps you could have done nothing else. 
I am not complaining of anybody; but this is how it is—you see it 
for yourself.” 

“Laurie, listen to me,” she said, with eagerness, laying her hand 
on his arm. “I have wanted to speak to you for long, and never liked 
to begin the subject. You must make an effort to break this spell. 
I did not say a word as long as you were poor—for what could you 
do ?—and I thought I was always some consolation to you; but now 
that you have money enough, and can make a new beginning—Laurie, 
do you know, I think it would be better for you to go away from 
me.” 

“ What, go away again,” he said, with a half smile, “as I did when 
I went to Rome? No, there is no such occasion now.” 

“Of course there is no such occasion now—that dream has passed 
away, as all dreams do—but, Laurie, for that very reascn I speak. 
Even what you were so foolish as to wish then you don’t wish now.” 

She made a momentary pause, but he gave no answer. It was 
quite true. He was not in love with her any longer—though she was 
the creature dearest to him in the world. Nor did he any longer want 
to appropriate or bind her closer to himself. He would not have ad- 
mitted this change in words, but it was true. 

“T don’t think in the least that you have ceased to care for me,” 
she continued ; “but it is different—it is not in that way. And you 
are getting not to care much what happens. We talk over it, and 
come to our conclusions ; and, after that, good an devil are much the 
same to you. That is why I think you should go away—not to Italy, 
as you did before, but out of this neighborhood, to some place like 
the one you used to live in, and go back into the world.” 

“Why, I wonder?” said Laurie. “The world and I had never 
much to say to each other. And at least I have some comfort in my 
life here.” 

“Too much, a great deal,” suid the padrona, with a smile. “ You 
know you can always come to me, whether it is a pin that pricks, or a 
storm that overtakes you. I am fond of you; and you can always 
reckon on my sympathy.” 

“ Always!” said Laurie, stooping to kiss the hand she had laid on 
his arm. 

“Yes; but that is not good for you,” said Mrs, Severn, hastily 
withdrawing her hand. “Now is the moment to preach you Helen 
Suffolk’s little sermon. She says you will never marry so long as you 
are constantly here.” 

“Marry!” said Laurie, looking at her, and then turning bis head 
away with a half-contemptuous impatience. 

“Well, marry. Why should not I say so? If I have stood in 
your way, unwillingly, unfortunately, once, why should that shut up 
all your life? Laurie, if I were to ask you to reconsider all this, and 
make a difference—for my sake?” 

“T could not marry even for your sake,” he said, turning to her 
with a sudden laugh; “‘ though there is no other inducement I would 
do so much for. Tell me something else to do to show my devotion, 
and let every thing go on as it was before.” 

“Not as it was before,” said Mrs. Severn. “This atmosphere 
might be good enough for you when you were poor. At least, it did 
you no harm; but now I want you to go back into the world.” 

“ You want me to be wretched, I think,” said Laurie. “I have got 
used to this atmosphere, us you call it; and it suits me. But I have 
forgotten all about the world. What have I done that I should be 
sent back among people who have forgotten me, to mix myself up 
with things in which I take no interest? Padrona, in this you de not 
show your usual wisdom. Let us return to the question of the light.” 

“ Not yet,” she said. “It is because I am anxious about you that 
I speak. This is such a point in your life; a new beginning—any 
thing you please to make it—and you feel yourself how hard it is to, 
think that it will make no difference. Laurie, what I want you to do 
is to break this thread of association, and turn your back upon the 
past.” 

He turned and looked at her as she spoke, and their eyes met— 
hers earnest and steady ; his with a smile, which was full of tender- 
ness, and a kind of playful melancholy dawning in them. “But that 
is not what I want to do,” he said, the smile growing as he met her 
gaze. She turned away with a little impatient exclamation. It was 
not the kind of reply she had looked for. 


“ You are provoking, Laurie,” she said. “You have regained the 
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ground you stood on seven years ago, and why should you refuse to 
recall the circumstances too ?” 

“ And make the seven years as if they had never been ?” 

. “I think you might, in a great measure,” said the padrona, with a 
little flush on her cheek, “though you laugh. Nothing has happened 
in those seven years, Yes, I grant you, you have felt some things as 
you never did before, and learned a great many things. But nothing 
has bappened, Laurie. Nothing has occurred either to tie up your 
freedom in any way, or to leave rankling recollections in your mind. 
There has been no fact which could fetter you. Indeed—for all that 
has come and gone—your life might be safer to begin anew than that 
of any man I know.” 

“ Well, that is hard!” said Laurie, with more energy than he had 
yet shown; “the present is not much, the future I take no particular 
interest in, and you ask me to agree that there is nothing in the past! 
What has been the good of me altogether, then? Nobody will say 
that it has been worth a man’s while to live in order to produce 
*Feliciello.’ Padrona, this is very poor consolation—the poorest I 
ever knew you to give.” 

“Tdid not mean it so, Laurie.” 

“No, you did not mean it,” he said; “‘ you did not think that the 
past—such as it is—is all Ihave. Of course I might now go back to 
Kensington Gore, as you tell me, or somewhere else ; and go to a few 
parties next season, perhaps. Fine fate! Didn’t I tell you how I 
used to anticipate people finding my name in the Academy catalogue, 
and standing and staring at Laurie Renton’s picture ? and now I can’t, 
for the life of me, remember who the people were I so thought of! 
That’s encouraging for a return to old ways. Let’s say no more about 
it,” said Laurie, getting up, and following his friend to her easel. 
“ After all, the boys and Edie shall have some pleasure out of the 
money, and then it will not be quite lost.” 

“The boys and Edie must not get into the way of looking to you 
for pleasure,” said the padrona quickly; “ neither for you nor them 
would that be good.” 

“ There it is now,” cried Laurie, “ proof upon proof how little I am 
the better for what has happened. You cannot work forever, padro- 
na; but if I had all the gold-mines that ever were dreamt of you would 
not take any thing from me ; and what is the good of my having it, I 
should like to know?” 

“No, I would not take any thing from you,” she said, with a mo- 
mentary smile ; but it was a suggestion that made her tremble in her 
fortitude whenever it was made. “ Laurie,” she said, with a little 
gasp, turning to him for sympathy, “ when I cannot work I hope I 
shall die.” 

“ But one cannot die when one pleases, that is the worst of it,” 
said Laurie. “I hope you will, padrona mia—and I too—and then, 
perhaps, one might have a better chance for a new life.” 

This was not cheerful talk for a new beginning; but the amusing 
thing about Laurie, and, indeed, about the pair thus strangely united, 
was, that after all this had been uttered and done with they both be- 
came quite cheerful; and, a quarter of an hour afterward, were plan- 
ning an expedition to Dovecot, taking Renton by the way, with all that 
enjoyment of the idea of a country excursion which is so strong in the 
laborious dweller in towns. The vision of gliding rivers and autumnal 


trees swept over Mrs. Severn’s mind like a refreshing wind, carrying | 
For a time, she thought no more either of that | 


away all the vapors. 
twilight life which Laurie had chosen for himself, and of which she felt 
herself partly the cause, nor of her own anxieties, but went on paint- 
ing, reducing the yellow tone in her light, and modifying her shadows, 
and full of cheerful discussion of the day and the way of going. To 
the moment its work or its thought; and to the next, why, another 
thought, another piece of work; and so forth, as pleases God. This 
blessing of temperament—special gift of Heaven to its beloved—be- 
longed more or less to both. The artist-woman had it in its per- 
fection, which was the reason why she had got through so much hard 
labor and so many struggles with eye undimmed and spirit unbroken ; 
and Laurie had it in a degree which had done much to lead to the un- 
satisfactoriness and imperfection of his life, which is a strange enough 
paradox, and yet true. For in the padrona this power of dismissing 
care and living in the hour was accompanied, as it often is, by the 
strongest vitality and energy of constitution, by a natural delight and 
pleasure in exertion, and by the perpetual, never-absent spur of neces- 
sity. Whereas in Laurie’s case it was associated with the meditative, 
contemplative soul; the mind that is more prone to thinking than to 





doing; a slower amount of life in the veins, and an existence dis- 
engaged from necessities and responsibilities. Temperament had more 
to do with the matter than had that early blunder in his life for which 
the padrona never forgave herself. “If I had not stood in his way he 
would have made a life for himself, like other men,” she would say to 
herself with an ache in her heart, yet with that touch of tender grati- 
tude to the man who had it in him to pour himself out like a libation 
on her path, which a woman cannot but feel, however undesired the 
sacrifice may be. I am afraid to acknowledge it, but the truth is that 
such a libation is very grateful toa woman. There is in it the most 
exquisite, tragical, heart-rending pleasure. Not that one would not 
regret it with all one’s heart and soul, and do every thing that one 
could, like Lancelot, to turn aside the rising passion. But even to 
Lancelot was not that self-offering of the lily-maid, though he would 
have given his life to prevent it, an exquisite sweetness and sorrow- 
fulness, a combination of the deepest pain and gratification of which 
the soul is capable ? Such an act raises the doer of it—be it man or 
woman—out of the level of ordinary humanity, and envelops the re- 
ceiver in the same maze of tenderest, most melancholy glory. Some- 
thing of this feeling the padrona had for Laurie, who had given her 
his life like a flower, without price or hope of price in this world. 
And yet, I think, temperament was at the bottom of it, and the sacri- 
fice, and the sweetness of it, and all the subdued tone? of his existence 
which had* followed, were more to him than the brighter daylight 
colors of ordinary existence, even though he might feel the absence of 
those fuller tones now and then, once in a way. 

But to some extent Laurie acted upon Mrs. Severn’s advice. As 
luck would have it, his old rooms at Kensington Gore, having passed 
through many hands in the interval, proved to be vacant about this 
time. And Laurie secured them, and fitted up all his old fittings, 
his carved brackets and velvet hangings, and all the contrivances that 
had been so pleasant to him; and had his bow-window once more 
full of flowers, and looked out once more upon the gay park and the 
stream of carriages as from an opera-box. But the ladies who looked 
up at his window once had passed away and given place to others, 
who knew not Laurie, or had forgotten him, and asked each other 
who was the man who stared so from that window? And from Ken- 
sington Gore to Fitzroy Square is a very long walk to be taken every 
day. And though, to be sure, there are plenty of studios about Ken- 
sington, into which an amateur may drop, yet these are grand studios, 
flanked by drawing-rooms, with ladies to be called upon, and the fla- 
vor of society about. It is true that Suffolk lives in that refined 
neighborhood now, having made very rapid progress since the days 
when Mr. Rich bought “ The Angles,” and Laurie put the studio in 
order for the reception of the patron, and got cobwebs on his coat. 
“They were very nice, those old days, after all!’ Mrs. Suffolk says, 
when they talk it over; but they have now a spruce man-servant— 
more spruce though not so well-instructed as old Forrester, Mr. 
Welby’s man—to move a picture that has to be moved, and open the 
door to the patrons and patronesses. And Laurie for one, to whom 
a man-servant is not the badge of grandeur and success which it is 
to Mr. Suffolk, rather preferred, I fear, the state of things in the old 
days, when they all clustered about Fitzroy Square. 

But the padrona has not removed from No. 375, though she has 
been tempted and plagued to do so on all sides. Frank, who would 
prefer to have a mother-in-law (since such a thing he must have) in 
a habitable part of the town, is very energetic as to the advantage it 
will be to Edie when she grows up. And Alice recommends it with 
wistful eyes, as so much nicer for the air, not liking to say a word 
against the home of her youth. Mrs. Severn thinks it would be 
unkind to Mr. Welby to withdraw from him; and it would cost a 
great deal of money; and then there would be new carpets wanted 
for new rooms, and quantities of things; and, last of all, would not 
it be a still greater clog upon Laurie and hinderance to him in the 
possibility of his heart disengaging itself from all the pleasant bonds 
of the past ? I think, however, that the thing which will finally re- 
solve the point will be Frank’s success in the competition for a 
Foreign Office clerkship, for which he is going in. None of his peo- 
ple have any doubt of his success ; and, in that case, the boy may be 
trusted to make his mother’s life a burden to her so long as she re- 
mains in Fitzroy Square. But what is to be done with Mr. Welby, 
and Forrester, to whom it would now be impossible to live out of 
sight of Edie and the boys, and withdraw themselves from the gradu 
ally increasing authority of the padrona, I don’t know. 
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Laurie’s sketch of the “ Three Fairy: Princes” turned up out of a 
packing-box when he took back his belongings to Kensington Gore ; 
and he hung it in the place of honor over his mantelpiece. There 
anybody may see young Frank pushing forth toward the Indian 
towers and minarets, with a coronet hanging in a haze over the dis- 
tant prospect ; and Laurie himself, with his goods and chattels hung 
about him, and his lay-figure gazing blank over his shoulders, trudg- 
ing toward the pepper-boxes of the National Gallery; and Ben scaling 
the rocks, like Mr. Longfellow’s Alpine hero, with the nymph on the 
summit beckoning him—not to eternal snows and supernatural excel- 
lence, but to Renton and the House of Commons. Frank has not got 
the coronet, dor Laurie, except in the very mildest accidental way, 
the glories of the Academy. But who is to tell what is waiting for 
Ben? At least, there is only another chapter to do it in, and the 
story is all but told. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





HOW WE WENT TO BRACCIANO. 


“O captain! my captain! our fearful trip is done.” 
“ Watt WaHiTman. 
. 


PROLOGUE. 


HAVE always regarded the story of our journey to Bracciano 
as a narrative of remarkable and exceptional interest. At the 
same time, I am free to say that my friends almost unanimously refuse 
to coincide with me in that opinion. When I tell the story, they have 
an unpleasant way of remarking, “ That wasn’t such a bad story when 
we first heard it, but it does not improve with repetition.” Possibly 
I may be in the habit of repeating it upon all eligible occasions; but 
does that fact affect its intrinsic merit? I should rather think not. 
A good story, like good wine, improves with age. Furthermore, I 
maintain that, just as any wise diner confines himself chiefly to one 
kind of wine, so a wise talker should have one good story, and keep 
to that. If a man has told you a dozen stories at one sitting, you re- 
member only one or two, at farthest ; whereas, had he told but one, and 
that a thoroughly excellent one, it would unquestionably have made a 
permanent impression upon you. I say this, not by way of apology, but 
simply in the interest of story-tellers; for I have yet to learn that the 
story of our memorable excursion to Bracciano, and of the rise and 
fall of our gallant captain, is one the repetition of which needs to be 
excused or defended. 

There was no reason why we should go to Bracciano just when we 
did, nor, indeed, why anybody should go there at any time. That 
rough-named village is situated on Lake Bracciano, twenty-eight miles 
northwest of Rome, and has never been visited by any tourist—so far 
as is known—since Sir Walter Scott, who saw the town and castle in 
18- (vide “ Murray”). 

As we sat over our coffee at the Greco, one evening, a pleasant 
young landscape-painter—who, being a pre-Raphaelite, was accus- 
tomed to spend six months of the year in painting a chimney-pot, 
which he conceived to be full of prayerful aspiration and childlike 
faith in the mysteries of spiritual beauty, and who consequently never 
had any pictures to sell, and was always hopelessly impecunious—in- 
formed us that Bracciano Castle was the finest castle in Italy (he got 
that out of “ Murray”), and that we need never pretend to paint a 
castle until that of Bracciano held a place in our sketch-books. We 
could walk there in two days, he argued, besides spending several 
hours at Veii, a place which it was our solemn duty to visit. Unless 
we were afraid of the bandits who infested the road, he would advise 
us to join him, as he had positively determined upon making a pedes- 
trian tour to Bracciano. 

Of course, it was not to be endured that we should incur the sus- 
picion of being afraid of hypothetical bandits, and so we weakly con- 
sented to accompany him. Four of us—three painters and a sculptor 
—made a solemn covenant to march on the following day, each man 
to be armed with a revolver and a walking-stick, and to carry a week’s 
baggage in his knapsack. The proposer of the expedition strenuously 
insisted that we should carry our rations with us—there being some- 
thing so delightfully warlike in the idea of “six days’ rations ””—but 
we fizally compromised the matter by consenting to carry pocket- 
flasks, to be filled at the wine-shop near the Milviari Bridge. 





HOW WE ROUTED THEE BANDITTI. 


The morning found us mustered early at the Greco. The enter- 
prising organizer, who had a profound belief in his rare military 
genius, elected himself our captain ; and we pledged ourselves to obey: 
his orders, and to fight to the death, should we meet with banditti. 
He rigorously inspected our arms, and discovered that only one man 
possessed a revolver, while the only other offensive weapon in the 
possession of the party was a cane containing a spring-bayonet. The 
knapsacks, too, were missing, with the exception of one, which, as the 
sequel showed, was not to remain long with us. Though chagrined 
at the unmilitary appearance of his men, our captain made a brief 
speech, in which he requested the owner of the revolver to consider 
himself in the light of a battery of field-artillery, the bearer of the 
sword-cane to act as a regiment of lancers, and the wearer of the 
knapsack to constitute our heavy infantry. He pointed out the dan- 
gers of the proposed march, and besought us to do our duty like men, 
and to die bravely in the defence of our altars and hearths. He was 
even affected to tears by the earnestness of his address; for, know- 
ing, as I do, the spotless though enthusiastic character of the man, I 
repudiate the suggestion that his emotion was in any way connected 
with brandy-and-water. A rumor to that effect did prevail; but it 
doubtless originated with the infantry, who, though an excellent, was 
also an eminently prosaic Briton, and who was heard, at the close of 
the captain’s thrilling speech, to murmur sarcastically of “ haltars 
and ’earths,” and to request his commander to point out the location 
of those indispensable pieces of domestic furniture. 

The morning was yet young as we marched through the Popolo 
Gate, and over the rough pavement of the Via Claudia. The Milviari 
Bridge was soon reached, the Tiber passed, and our flasks filled with 
the golden Orvieto of the wine-shop. Then we struck out into the 
heart of the desolate Campagna. 

Banditti were known to infest this particular road, and, though 
we had talked bravely enough of fighting them while within the walls 
of Rome, it was noticeable that, when we neared their haunts, we 
somehow ceased to joke upon the subject. Once or twice the column 
was halted, while the captain anxiously reconnoitred the moving figure 
of some distant shepherd; and there was a visible sense of relief 
when the fact of its being a shepherd, and not a bandit, was con- 
clusively established. But, as the hours went on, and no robbers ap- 
peared, our faith in their existence began to grow weaker. The cap- 
tain, who saw that his importance would be sensibly lessened by the 
encroachments of this spirit of skepticism, felt moved to warn us 
solemnly that banditti did infest the road beyond all question ; but he 
encouragingly added that he would undertake to beat them off, in case 
of an attack, if we would only stand by him and obey his orders. 

Scarcely had he finished his exhortation, when the wall on either 
side of the road grew black with men, as a band of twenty-five or 
thirty robbers, each armed with a gun, leaped into the road, and, 
gathering in our front and rear, demanded our instant surrender. We 
looked to our captain for orders. 

“Stand here quietly,” he said, “while I send a flag of truce to 
ascertain their demands.—Who has a handkerchief?” 

Supplied with the white emblem of peace, fluttering from the end 
of his walking-stick, he approached the bandit-leader, made him a 
military salute, and said : 

“ May it please your ‘ excellency,’ we are a company of artists who 
solicit the honor of sharing our wine with you, while we sketch the 
handsome faces of your noble band.” 

Strange to say, this liberal offer—for liberal it was, inasmuch as 
the wine which it was proposed to share with the thirty bandits was 
less than a pint in quantity—produced no effect upon the robber, who 
frowned like an exasperated basso of the Grand Opera, and demanded 
sharply that we should lie down in the dust and deliver up our 
purses. 

“ But,” explained the captain, “I have already told you that we 
are artists, and, of course, have no money. The poor devils who are 
with me haven't a dollar among them, and probably never will have. 
We are going to sketch the town of Isola, and have nothing but ar- 
tists’ materials with us. Perhaps you mistake us for the rich English 
lord and his party who will pass here in a few hours on their way to 
Florence.” 

The bait of the supposititious English lord succeeded perfectly. 
The bandit saw that it would not be worth while for him to waste his 
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time upon us when richer prey was at hand. The knapsack, how- 
ever, struck his fancy, as did also our leader’s heavy boots, with 
morocco tops, which were oatentatiously displayed outside his panta- 
loons. So we were ordered to deliver up these two articles at once. 

Our captain returned from the interview—which had been carried 
on in a loud voice at about five feet from where we were standing— 
and acquainted us with the result in a dignified and strictly official 
manner. The knapsack was at once taken off and politely handed to 
the bandit, and our leader sadly but rapidly surrendered his boots. 
With these slight spoils the robbers decamped, and a turn in the road 
soon hid them from sight. As for us, ne sooner had the last bandit 
vanished, than we started on a brisk run in the opposite direction, 
and ran for nearly a mile before we considered it safe to halt and 
throw ourselves breathless on the turf. 

“ This marching at double-quick is trying to the lungs,” gasped 
our captain ; “but you can thank me for having ordered it. We can 
now feel that we have preserved our lives and our honor. What are 
legs or lungs in comparison with honor ?” 

“ You hordered us to run, did you?” said the morose infantry, 
exasperated by the loss of his knapsack. ‘“ That’s what I call cheek. 
You ran away, and we ran after you; a precious lot of honor you've 
preserved! Why didn’t you fight the beggars as you promised to, 
instead of bribing them with my knapsack to let you alone?” 

“My dear fellow, we were flanked and surrounded by an over- 
whelming force. In such circumstances it would have been madness 
to have offered battle. Had the enemy been fewer in numbers, I 
should have demoralized them with my artillery, and then by a brisk 
charge of the lancers, supported by my indomitable infantry, I should 
have swept them from the face of the earth. As it is, I am satis- 
fied with my tactics, especially as I have a pair of slippers in my 
haversack !"” 


HOW WE MIGHT HAVE GONE FARTHER AND FARED WORSE. 


“The fate of your boots reminds me of the little Frenchman who 
has his studio in the same house with me,” remarked the artillery. 
“There’s a story concerning his boots which may interest the cap- 
tain.—Hand me the flask, somebody, and I'll tell it: 

“ You see, the little Frenchman—Rosier his name is—was in 
Jerusalem three years ago, a prey to a wild desire to visit Bagdad. 
After long effort he induced three Englishmen, whom he met there, to 
make the attempt to reach the City of the Caliphs with him, and they 
all proceeded to Damascus and joined the Bagdad caravan. Now, 
the plains over which the caravan passed were roamed over by pre- 
datory Bedouins, and one day the caravan was attacked and routed 
bya horde of these robbers. After pillaging the native portion of the 
caravan, the Bedouins surrounded the Frenchman and his friends, 
and made them strip off their clothing. They took every rag the 
poor fellows possessed with one exception, and that was the French- 
man’s boots.” 

“Like yours, they were so old, I presume, that they were not 
worth stealing,” interpolated the captain. “ Would that I had worn 
boots as disreputable as yours!” 

“On the contrary. they were better boots than you can ever hope 
to wear, unless you can learn to paint pictures that a confiding public 
can be induced to buy. They were quite new; made of the finest 
padtent-leather, and by the best bootmaker in Paris. The Bedouins 
coveted them exceedingly, but, as the heat of the sand had swollen 
the Frenchman’s feet, his boots utterly refused to come off. 

“Perceiving that the man could not remove them himself, the 
robbers aided him by pulling at his boots in turn, three or four Be- 
douins to each boot. After half an hour of unavailing effort, at the 
end of which the Frenchman was perceptibly elongated, they held a 
consultation, and determined to settle the matter by cutting the man’s 
legs off and extracting the feet at their leisure. 

“ The horror of the unhappy Frenchman when he perceived their 
barbarous design knew no bounds. He knelt to them, implored them, 
wept, swore, prayed—all to no purpose. They were inflexible, and 
the Frenchman’s legs would soon have vanished from his sight had 
he not bethought himself of a stratagem, and begun a wild dance, ac- 
companied by frightful howls, and interspersed with frequent somer- 
saults. The Bedouins regarded him in silent amazement, and finally 
became convinced that he was a lunatic, and as such was under the 
especial protection of Providence. Whereupon they mounted and 
rode away, leaving him still dancing—but dancing in his.boots. So, 











you see,” concluded the artillery, “that you might have fared worse 
than you have done, had you gone to Bagdad instead of Bracciano.” 


HOW WE CONQUERED AT ISOLA. 


The little town of Isola Farnese is built on a steep hill that once 
held the Acropolis of Veii. It is an exceedingly picturesque and dirty 
place, inhabited entirely by peasants and donkeys. It contains one 
miserable little inn, where the pigs roam, with contemplative grunts, 
through the kitchen and dining-room, and where we dined luxuriously 
on cold sausages and bread, washed down by a vacillating wine, which 
was evidently ashamed to be considered as wine, but yet could not 
quite make up its mind to acknowledge itself to be vinegar. Dinner 
over, we ordered four donkeys wherewith to explore the remains of 
Veii. They brought us five. 

Our captain, followed by the artillery, mounted and rode down the 
hill, leaving the rest of the expedition still engaged in arguing the 
question whether two men could reasonably be expected to ride three 
donkeys. They were so long absent that the captain grew uneasy, 
and sent back the artillery to their relief, requesting that, should his 
presence be required, some one should “ sound upon the bugle-horn. 
—That is to say, you know,” he added, by way of explanation, “ yell 
like thunder!” 

The reénforcement found his comrades mounted, but surrounded 
by a crowd of men and women who refused to let them pass unless 
the superfluous donkey should be hired and paid for. As every one 
was talking at the same time, the uproar was tremendous, and affairs 
really began to present a serious appearance. The welcome arrival 
of the artillery placed a new aspect upon the matter. He rode up to 
his beleaguered companions, nodded and smiled at the girls, who from 
the windows above were watching the dispute, joked with two or three 
good-tempered-looking fellows in the crowd, and, riding boldly on, 
pushed those in his: path aside with so pleasant yet determined a 
manner that they yielded without an attempt at resistance. The gate 
of the town was almost reached, and in another moment the danger 
would have been over, when a brigandish-looking fellow seized the 
bridle of the donkey ridden by the infantry. That irascible arm of 
the service promptly knocked him down. His comrades flew to his 
assistance, and a dozen knives flashed in the sunlight. Not a mo- 
ment was to be lost. The revolver was drawn, and presented at the 
mob, who fell back in confusion, while their prey rode at a gallop— 
donkeys can gallop on occasion—over the prostrate body of the ring- 
leader out of the narrow gate and down the hill toward the Veiian 
Valley. The battle of Isola had been fought and won. 


HOW WE WENT ON OUR WAY REJOICING. 


So many tourists have described Veii, and thereby injured their 
reputations for veracity, that I decline to follow their example. The 
ruins are scattered over a plain of great extent, and, as the guides 
only show the visitor a fraction of what might be shown, and as 
each visitor generally sees a different part of the ruins from that seen 
by any of his predecessors, the result is that, of a dozen descriptions 
of Veii, each one invariably contradicts all the others. So inex- 
tricably mixed up has the whole subject of Veiian ruins become, that 
certain learned German antiquarians profess to disbelieve in the ex- 
istence of any traces of the ancient city. Nevertheless the ruins are 
there, and, after devoting an hour or two to their examination, we 
rode to the Albergo del Fosso, where we proposed to pass the night. 

How we fell off our donkeys, and how the captain was thrown 
into a ditch by the injudicious haste of his fiery steed; how we rode 
races in the grass-grown Veiian Theatre, and made the Etruscan 
tombs ring with cheers for Garibaldi; how we reached the Albergo 
del Fosso, the loveliest of road-side ruins, where a supper of fresh 
sardines cheered our hungry eyes; how, as we sat at table, and con- 
templated the crisply-fried fish, we broke into the triumphant strain 
of “ Dixie,” which the peasants, grouped in a dusky corner, mistook 
for a sort of grace before fish, and, removing thcir hats, piously 
kneeled upon the floor until the chorus died away ; Low we slept four 
in a room, with the door carefully barricaded with chairs, for it re- 
fused to lock, and the place looked like a paradise of cut-throats ; 
how our captain arose in the night, and, in searching for a glass of 
water, fell over the barricade, and woke us all up; how the artillery 
cried, “ To arms!” and flung a heavy stick of wood in the direction 
of the noise, which energetic movement was followed by a shower of 
other missiles sent rapidly in the same direction; how the landlord 
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and four male and six female assistants, wondrously arrayed, came to 
quell the uproar ; how a lamp was finally lit, and the captain discov- 
ered under a pile of broken furniture and smashed crockery; how we 
ordered up a supply of wine, and comforted him with a smoky and 
vinegary symposium ; how the night finally waned, and morning found 
us again on the road to Bracciano—all this I merely hint at, just to 
prove that, in spite of accidents, we never yielded to gloom, but went 
on our way rejoicing. 


HOW WE STORMED AND TOOK GALERA. 


As we marched out of the inn in the early morning, a violent and 
ill-tempered wind rushed at us with great fury, and evinced a deter- 
mination to cdntest our march step by step. It was the northwest 
wind, which blows frequently in the spring, and lasts usually for three 
days.* Such was its force, that we could actually lean against it an 
angle of nearly forty-five degrees, and yet be in no danger of falling. 
Rapid progress was out of the question, and so exhausting was the 
effort, that we hailed gladly the welcome sight of the bell-tower and 
roofs of Galera. 

Two centuries ago, Galera was a flourishing town; now, it is utter- 
ly deserted. The malaria killed nearly all the inhabitants, and the 
scanty remainder fled away affrighted. Knowing the deserted condi- 
tion of the town, our captain determined to take possession of it, and 
to rest his weary men. We therefore left the main road, and, after a 
rapid march of half a mile, entered the town. 

We met with no oppositién. The garrison, consisting of eight 
goats, fled in disorder at our approach, leaving two of their number 
prisoners in our hands, whom we afterward released, having first 
exacted a heavy ransom in milk. The streets were green with waving 
grass, and damp lichens and slimy mushrooms grew on door-steps 
and window-ledges. We entered the ruined church, through the 
broken roof of which the western sun was streaming. Here we 
bivouacked, and, after a meal of bread and milk, and a prolonged 
fumigation of the pestilential old ruin, again took up our weary 
march. 

A very curious place is Galera, with its utter silence, its grassy 
streets and its crumbling houses, where trees and shrubs force their 
way through the rents in the decaying roofs and walls. The fever- 
demon reigns undisputed here, and no one has the boldness to attempt 
to trespass on his ground. The place may be safely visited in the 
daytime in the winter-season ; but in summer, or at night, to sleep for 
an hour at Galera, would be a sure and unpleasant method of suicide. 

How brightly flashed the sun upon the waters of Lake Bracciano, 
as we reached the eastern crest of the surrounding hills! Itisa 
broad sheet of water occupying what was once the immense crater of 
@ volcano, now extinct. On a steep crag, on the southern shore of 
the lake, stands the town of Bracciano, an irregularly-built, up-and 
down-hill sort of a place, where the houses cling like driftwood around 
the sides of the grand old castle. I do not intend to describe hastily 
what is described minutely, and with careful tediousness, by the un- 
appreciated editor of “Murray.” I cannot help repeating, however, 
his truthful remark, that Bracciano Castle is the finest feudal castle in 
Italy. 

At nearly dusk we entered the town, thoroughly exhausted, hoarse, 
hungry, and footsore. A dinner, whereof the fish from the lake con- 
stituted an important part, soon reconciled us to our quarters at the 
comfortable inn; and the immense room, where we slept before a 
roaring fire, grew resonant with song and laughter. 


HOW OUR CAPTAIN FELL FROM HIS HIGH ESTATE. 

And now comes the tragic portion of this veracious history, where- 
in it becomes necessary to relate the defeat and utter downfall of our 
gallant leader. He had hitherto been triumphantly successful—at 
least in his own estimation. He has escaped the banditti; he had 
fought successfully at Isola; he had captured Galera, and he had 
brought us safely to Bracciano. “The fact is,” he remarked con- 
fidentially, after having summed up his gallant exploits, “I was in- 
tended by Nature for a great general. No man, not full of military 
genius, could have conducted this expedition as [ have done.” 

“ And no man, not full of bad wine, Weuld boast of his ridiculous 
exploits, and call them military successes,” growled the envious in- 
fantry. 

“When I gaze upon that melancholy spectacle,” returned the cap- 
tain serenely, pointing to the last speaker, “I thank Providence that 





envy is a stranger to my bosom. To-morrow, my brave boys, I will 
lead you to the castle.” 

By nine o’clock, the following day, we had crossed the drawbridge 
and stood within the court-yard of the castle. A hideous old woman, 
accompanied by a bunch of keys and a very pretty, but not very 
amiable-looking grand-daughter, met us as we entered, and proposed 
to show us the interior of the gloomy pile. We followed her, and 
were soon enjoying the matchless view from the windows looking out 
upon the lake. 

Our captain was completely fascinated by the beauty of the girl 
who accompanied us, and cast tender glances at her, and lavished 
upon her face and figure extravagant compliments in doubtful Italian. 
He indignantly repelled the suggestion that she treated his advances 
with scorn. “ That’s only her bashfulness,” he explained; “I shall 
not leave the castle until I have drawn her portrait. If you miss me 
presently, don’t wait for me. I shall be all right.” 

In the upper part of one of the turrets is a small cell, lighted by a 
single narrow loop-hole, and closed by a door of great strength and 
thickness. Tradition, in the person of the old woman, informed us 
that many unhappy prisoners had been beheaded here—a statement 
that is probably entirely true. We had just visited the cell, and had 
descended the stairs, when it was observed that the captain and the 
girl were missing. Remembering his request that we should not wait 
for him, and full of confidence in his integrity and valor, we went 
through the rest of the castle, and after an hour, spent in its explora- 
tion, emerged into the street. Leaving the town, we descended to the 
lake, and being inveigled by a native, who owned a boat, into a pro- 
tracted sail, did not reach the inn until after dark. The captain had 
not yet made his appearance. After much discussion, we agreed to 
postpone searching for him until morning—feeling confident that he 
would return some time in the course of the night. But when morn- 
ing came and he was still missing, we became alarmed, and hurried to 
the castle without waiting for breakfast. As we neared the draw- 
bridge, a remarkable spectacle greeted our astonished gaze. This was 
nothing less than the sudden appearance of the captain emerging with 
wonderful precipitation from the castle-gate, followed by several large 
cabbages and a deceased cat. 

Utterly crestfallen was our once gay and confident leader, when he 
rejoined us. The story of his misfortunes was brief but touching. It 
seems that he had offered to sketch the face of the girl whose beauty 
had so pleased his artistic eye, and she, apparently consenting, had 
lured him into the turret-cell. No sooner had he entered, than she 
slipped out, and, bolting the door, left him to spend the night in dark- 
ness and despair. In the morning he was released by half a dozen 
sturdy peasants, and solemnly and slowly kicked out of the castle, the 
girl herself taking up a position in a balcony looking upon the court- 
yard, and shying unpleasant missiles at him with a skill beyond her 
years. His innocent intentions had been misconstrued; and his 
anathemas upon the stupidity of the Italian peasantry, and their gross 
ignorance of art, were deep and fierce. 

Half an hour later, he announced his purpose of returning imme- 
diately to Rome. His gloomy spirit was contagious, and Bracciano 
having suddenly become dull to all of us, we shared a carriage with 
him, and, abandoning our military organization, travelled homeward in 
civilian propriety. Of course, we represented our expedition as a tri- 
umphant success, and the true story of “ How we went to Bracciano” 
is now told for the first time without exaggeration or omission. 





SO MUCH OF LIFE BEHIND ME LIES. 


O much of life behind me lies, 
My heart grows faint with sorrow, 
That each to-day the swifter flies, 
And sooner comes each morrow. 


I marvel much that once I deemed 
Time’s azure wings were leaden ; 
And on life’s boundless ether seemed 

Youth’s ecstasies to deaden. 


While now my precious days glide on, 
Than all fleet symbols faster ; 
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With fortune gay, scarce quicker gone, 
Than glooming with disaster. 


It is not that my life has brought 
Of its young dreams fruition ; 
Its warp, alas! is thick inwrought 

With crossings of ambition. 


Not that my days have all been good— 
I mourn them few and fleeting ; 

Meagre, I own, their gains that would 
Be worth their poor repeating. 


And this a double worth bestows 
On hours as yet unsquandered ; 

Priceless to him the sunset grows, 
Who the long day has wandered. 


A wanderer and a loiterer I, 
For whom life’s shadows lengthen ; 
Above me shine the summits high, 
Around me fetters strengthen. 


I cannot reach their golden crests, 
The while I strive receding ; 

My soul, impatient while it rests, 
Weeps o’er each moment speeding. 


So much to do, so far to climb, 
So little learned at fifty ! 

Ah! youth is prodigal of time, 
Age only makes us thrifty. 


The silver gleams that in our locks 
Are sunset’s pale fore-glances, 

Teach us that deeds, not beating clocks, 
Mark fitly Time’s advances. 


What’s then to do, since Time will run, 
And graves end earth’s ambitions ? 
This first, this only, is well done— 
To live for heaven's fruitions. 





_ THE STORY OF THE SPECTROSCOPE.* 


HE invention of the telescope brought into existence new worlds, 
and, at the same time, enlarged the already vast boundaries of 
human thought. It constituted a mighty and dazzling advance. It 
opened splendid highways out upon and around the shining borders 
of the stellar world. It permitted men to gaze upon unheard-of mar- 
vels, and pointed to prospects the view of which was almost too 
splendid to be borne. Human sagacity, it was believed, could go no 
further, human achievement could do no more. 

And yet we have to-day another equally marvellous advance. Not- 
withstanding the victories gained over the wandering planets, the 
blazing sun, and the gentle moon— 

“Whose orb 

Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views "— 
it was reserved for the spectroscope to accomplish still greater things, 
and to give, in reality, a new heaven, if not a new earth. While the 
telescope brought to men’s knowledge the existence of many new 
globes, showed the forms of suns, and brought almost within apparent 
reach the huge belted sphere, it could do no more. But the new won- 
der goes further, and does not leave the child when gazing through 
some astronomer’s glass at the glittering specks, sown like diamond- 
dust along the sky, to wonder what they are. With this new instru- 
ment in his hand, the philosopher smiles at the old difficulties before 
which he once stood aghast, and reveals with precision the secrets of 
the nebulous region which he formerly thought must forever remain 
unknown. 


® Spectram Analysis, Six lectures delivered in 1968, before the Society of 
Apothecaries, in London. By Henry E. Roscoe. 











But what is the spectroscope ? 

In the language of science, this is an instrument for forming and 
examining spectra produced by artificial or natural flame, in order to 
determine, from the position of the spectral lines, the composition of 
the substance which is in process of combustion; or, in simpler lan- 
guage, it is an instrument to observe the lines which cross the spectra 
of natural or artificial light. This instrument, in reality, involves an 
adaptation of the telescope. Yet the light may pass through a tube, 
either from a candle or a star, and, instead of entering the eye, it 
passes through a prism, when it may be viewed by a common telescope. 

In a still simpler way the object may be accomplished : 

Let a beam of sunlight pass through a hole in a shutter, go thence 
through a triangular prism, and on through a bi-convex lens, and fall 
upon a white screen. Now, to the ordinary observer, nothing will be 
seen on the wall; but look more closely, and there will appear certain 
dark, parallel lines, which will be developed more strikingly by the aid 
of a good spy-glass. Here you have the principle of the spectroscope, 
which has effected within a brief time a marvellous revolution in de- 
monstrative science. How simple is the apparatus and obvious the 
method !—and yet with instruments operating in this way we attain 
results which Lord Rosse’s telescope struggles for in vain, and are 
able to declare the nature and condition of those nebule which have 
heretofore baffled the most advanced thought. 

Now, therefore, one word more of explanation : 

By spectra it is, of course, meant the different-colored rays of 
which the light is composed, and which by the prism are laid upon a 
white sereen. When the light is natural, as from the sun, the spectra 
will be crossed by a multitude of fine, dark lines; but when the light 
is artificial, the spectra are crossed by bright lines. And the relative 
positions of the lines are always fixed, so that the spectrum has been 
carefully mapped. Every element, when in a state of combustion, is 
found to produce certain lines in its spectra, so that by examining the 
spectra we may know for a certainty what substance is burning and 
producing the light. 

Here again, therefore, we are led to express our amazement at the 
results which follow from so simple and beautiful a process, which 
gives us the long-dreamed-of connection with the sun, and enables us 
to say with certainty what must be the composition of that vast fiery 
globe. 

It would be interesting to trace the progressive development of the 
spectroscope, or, perhaps, it might be said, spectrum analysis, did 
time permit. Beginning in Sir Isaac Newton's discovery of the solar 
spectrum in 1675, the idea emerged in 1814, in “ Frauenhofer’s lines,” 
afterward to be carried on by Brewster, Herschel, and other eminent 
men. In 1822, Brewster found strontium and copper in the flame of 
a common lamp, and observed and found the bright lines of the spectra 
varying with the color of the flame. In 1834, Mr. Fox Talbot was 
able to tell lithia from strontium by means of the spectrum; and, in 


' 1845, Professor Miller mapped the spectra of several incandescent 


metallic vapors. In 1861, Mr. Cook took up the subject with great 
success, being followed by Roscoe. But it remained for Kirchoff to 
reveal the mystery that had baffled critical minds for half a century. 
And this fairly led to the inspiring utterance of the old, but now intel- 
ligible cry, “‘ Sic itur ad astra” —this way leads to the stars! 

And now, to speak more particularly, what are the present results 
of these investigations? They must be summed up as briefly as pos- 
sible. Take first this specimen. Says one writer: 

“ Let us look, for a moment, as if through Mr. Huggins’s beautiful 
spectroscope, at the well-known star Sirius, of whose amazing distance 
mention has been made. It appears to us a brilliant point only, albeit 
we may not doubt it has sixty times the bulk of our great sun, while yet 
giving us only the six-thousand millionth part of his light. But this 
js light enough for the prism’s work. The slender beam that has been 
travelling from the star earthward, with a velocity of more than eleven 
million miles every minute, glides along the telescopic tube, and 
then steals through the almost imperceptible slit of the spectroscope, 
and, if we may be pardoned a play upon a word (which we protest is 
only fair in treating of so light a subject), it hues its way through the 
prism, and writes upon the screen in unmistakable colored symbols, 
some of them as plain to us as English words, the nature of the fiery 
home from which it has been an exile, for as long a period as it re- 
quires among us to transform a new-born babe into an independent 
man ! ” ’ 

And again let us quote: 
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“In May, 1866, a small star in the constellation Northern Crown 
blazed out for several days with a splendor which almost put the first- 
magnitude stars to the blush. The spectroscope served to reveal to 
us the scarcely hypothetical explanation of the phenomenon. The 
telltale prism detected bright lines in its spectrum. Our readers 
know, by this time, what bright lines signify. There was manifestly 
intense gaseous inflammation upon the star. It blazed to a magnifi- 
cent splendor, and then gradually died out, while its spectrum lines 
also dwindled. Was this a grand hydrogen combustion, a star on 
fire? So the markings indicated, Is there nothing here significant to 
as, as dwellers upon one ef the satellites of a fiery star, which has 
with its luminous shell a probably concentric stratum of hydrogen, so 
vast in its extent that it can shoot up, from its furnace-throats, rose- 
tinted flames that stretch a hundred thousand miles up into its at- 
mosphere ?” 

But now we must epitomize. First, then, note how the spectroscope 
has reversed the opinion of astronomers in regard to the state of cer- 
tain nebule which they thought were composed of clusters of stars. 
Some of these nebule give no more light than a single sperm candle 
at a distance of a quarter of a mile, and yet that feeble ray is sufficient 
to tell the story. In the spectroscope, these supposed worlds fly, and 
all that is left is a little gas, which writes the story in certain faint, 
dark lines! Hail, therefore, noble Laplace! The spectroscope pro- 
claims the much-scoffed nebular hypothesis possibly true. Only forty 
of the seventy nebule examined told of a white-hot nucleus by its “ ab- 
sorption bands.” 

So, likewise, the spectroscope dissipates the notion of a nucleus in 
comets. 

Then it turns to the earth, and reveals metals which have hitherto 
been unknown. It goes into practical operation in the manufactory 
for the production of steel, and tells by the “carbon lines” in the 
spectra the exact instant when the air must be shut off to secure the 
perfect work. 

It leads Bunsen to evaporate forty-four tons of water to detect a 
new mineral in the Diirkheim Spring. It tells of the decomposition 
of light. It informs us of the substance of the sun. And declares 
that Sirius, a star sixty times larger than the sun, is rushing away 
from the earth at the rate of one hundred and eighty miles a minute. 

These are results that astronomy alone could never achieve. 
Without doubt, the spectroscope, as the scientific community become 
more familiar with its wonderful adaptations, will be made available, 
not only in giving us a more minute acquaintance with the mysterious 
worlds of nebula, but also by advancing the common arts of civi- 
lization. 





BRYAN WALLER PROCTER. 
(BARRY CORNWALL.) 


ITTLE is known of the life of Bryan Watier Procter, although, 
from its length, and the personal and literary friendships with 
which it was crowded, it must-contain the richest materials for biog- 
raphy. Even the year of his birth is uncertain. It is said, in “ Men 
of the Time,” to have been 1790; but, from information before us, it 
must have been, we think, some three or four years earlier. That he 
was at Harrow, when Byron was there, we know; but of his school- 
life no particulars have reached us. It was some time between 1801 
and 1805, under the head-mastership of Dr. Drury, who had as schol- 
ars, besides Byron and Procter, the late Sir Robert Peel, the Rev. 
William Harness, the editor, we believe, of an edition of Shakespeare, 
and the biographer, in part, of the recent “ Life of Mary Russell Mit- 
ford,” and others of less note among the nobility and gentry. Proc- 
ter mentions the circumstance alluded to in his poem of “ Gyges,” of 
the measure of which—the otfava rima of the Italian poets, then re- 
introduced into English poetry by Frere, in his “ Whistlecraft” poems, 
and by Byron in his “ Beppo ”’—he says : 
“ Without deploying to the left and right, 
To see how others touch this style and metre, 
I'll even keep Lord Byron out of sight. 
By-the-by, Lord B. and I were schooled together 
At Harrow, where, as here, he has a name. 
, I—I'm not even on the list of fame." 
How long young Procter remained at Harrow, and whether he en- 
tered college afterward, we are not informed. That he was, if not a 





scholar in the strict sense of the word, at least of scholarly tastes, and 
possessed of a wide range of reading, is evident in all that he has 
written. He commenced the study of law at an early age, and, while 
we have no reason to think that it was neglected by him, or that he 
was the traditionary legal young genius described by Pope as 
“ Condemned his father’s soul to cross, 
And pen a stanza, when he should engross,” 

it is certain that he cultivated the muse at the same time. We have 
before us the first three volumes of his poetry; but they are without 
dates, the whole making what was probably the first complete collec- 
tion of his poetical works. The date of the first volume is said, in 
“Men of the Time,” to have been 1815, but we have no great faith in 
the statements: It appears to have been called “ Dramatic Scenes.” 
The second volume is entitled “A Sicilian Story.” Both are referred 
to by Keats, in a letter to his friend Dilke, written from Hampstead, 
on the 4th of March, 1820: “I have experienced a specimen of great 
politeness from Mr. Barry Cornwall. He has sent me his books. 
Some time ago he had given his published book to Hunt, for me; 
Hunt forgot to give it, and Barry Cornwall, thinking I had received 
it, must have thought me a very neglectful fellow. Notwithstanding, 
he sent me his second book, and, on my explaining that I had not 
received his first, he sent me that also.” The volumes were probably 
sent to Byron likewise; for, in a letter to Murray, dated at Ravenna, 
on the 7th of June of the same year in which Keats wrote, he re- 
marked: ‘“ Cornwall’s a poet, but spoiled by the detestable schools of 
the day.” On the 4th of January, of the following year, he wrote 
aguin, to the same correspondent: “I just see, by the papers of Gaii- 
gnani, that there is a new tragedy of great expectation by Barry Corn- 
wall. Of what I have read of his works, I liked the ‘ Dramatic 
Sketches,’ but thought his ‘Sicilian Story’ and ‘Marcian Colonna,’ 
in rhyme, quite spoiled by I know not what affectation of Words- 
worth, and Moore, and myself, all mixed up into a kind of chaos. I 
think him very likely to produce a good tragedy, if he keep to a natu- 
ral style, and not play tricks to form harlequinades for an audience. 
As he (Barry Cornwall is not his true name) was a school-fellow of 
mine, I take more than common interest in his success, and shall be 
glad to hear of it speedily. If I had been aware that he was in that 
line, I should have spoken of him in the preface to ‘ Marino Fealieri.’ 
He will do a world’s wonder, if he produce a great tragedy. I am, 
however, persuaded that this is not to be done by following the old 
dramatists—who are full of gross faults, pardoned only for the beauty 
of their language—but by writing naturally and regu/ar/y, and pro- 
ducing regular tragedies, like the Greeks; but not in imilation— 
merely the outlines of their conduct, adapted to our own times and 
circumstances, and, of course, xo chorus.” 

During the first quarter of the present century, narrative poetry 
abounded in English literature as at no time since the days of Chau- 
cer and his immediate successors. All the poets, and, of course, all 
the poetasters, wrote stories in verse. Southey poured out his pon- 
derous epics, Scott his spirited romances, Byron his melodramatic 
“Eastern Tales,” and the smaller fry whatever they could filch from 
books, or spawn in their abortive imaginations. It was natural, there- 
fore, that our young poet should fall in with the fashion of the day. 
Among the authors whom he read with admiration was Boccaccio— 
the master of Chaucer, as well as of scores of later poets. Three of 
the nine “ Dramatic Scenes” in Barry Cornwall’s first volume, “ The 
Two Dreams,” ‘“‘ Love Cured by Kindness,” and “ The Broken Heart,” 
were based on stories told by Boccaccio, to whom he was indebted 
for the opening poem in his second volume, “ A Sicilian Story,” and, 
also, “ The Falcon.” At least two of them are famous, “ Love Cured by 
Kindness ” having been recently retold by Marian Evans (Mrs. Lewes), 
in her poem, “ How ‘ Liza Loved’ the King ;” while the substance of 
the “Sicilian Story” is familiar to us through the more powerful ren- 
dering of Keats, in “The Pot of Basil.” As portions of the last- 
named poem were written as early as 1818, it is a little singular that 
Keats did not notice the fact in his acknowledgment of the “Sicilian 
Story,” in 1820. But perhaps he had not read it when he wrote. 
Byron’s criticism upon these productions, and upon “ Marcian Colon- 
na”—Barry Cornwall’s third volume—that they were spoiled by 
affectations of Wordsworth, Moore, and himself, was as incorrect as 
most of his criticisms upon his contemporaries, which appear to have 
been uttered on the spur of the moment. There is, in these poems, 
no perceivable trace of Byron, Moore, or Wordsworth, but rather in- 
distinct traces of Hunt and Keats. “The Story cf Rimini” (1817) 
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and “ Endymion” (1818), were evidently in the mind of Barry Corn- 
wall; but his own individuality was too strong to be mastered by 
them. He seems to have been most impressed by “ Endymion,” or 
rather by its mythological element, which mingled in all that he 
wrote at this time. His verse, whether in the narrative poems already 
spoken of, or in the dramatic poems yet to be mentioned, abounds 
with allusions to the gods of Greece and Rome, few of which are per- 
tinent to the matter in hand, or to the personages in whose mouths 
they are put, but most of which are poetical. Barry Cornwall’s first 
vélume contains but one poem—“ A Haunted Stream ” (a pretty little 
pastoral, with no merit beyond that of natural description)—in which 
we detect the 
mythological el- 
ement, “ pure 
and simple ; ” 
but. it crops 
out in the sec- 
ond volume, in 
such poems as 
“The Worship 
of Dian,” “ The 
Death of Acis,” 
and “ A Dryad’s 
Haunt ;” and, 
in the third vol- 
ume, in “ The 
Rape of Proser- 
pine.” “These 
be good 
rhymes,” as 
Pope’s father 
said of his ju- 
venile verses, 
but they will 
not compare 
with “ Endy- 
mion,” or “ Hy- 
perion,” least 
of all with the 
classical poems 
of Landor. 
There are 
other elements 
than those we 
have noticed in 
the early poetry 
of Barry Corn- 
wall, chief 
among which is 
the dramatic—a 
strange ele- 
ment, one would 
think, to appear 
at such a time. 
Heretofore the 
drama had 
flourished, if at 
all, only when 
men were 


* strong, manners 


simple, and the 
language natural and idiomatic. We can account for its vitality 





BRYAN WALLER PROCTER. and 


and greatness in the Elizabethan age, and we can account for its | 
decrepitude and littleness in the Carolian period, and its frigid | 
lifelessness in the days of Addison, Rowe, and their followers. Why 


it should have awakened in the present century, it is difficult to see; 


for certainly every thing was unfavorable to it. But awaken it did, | 


for a moment, and with an activity which, to superficial observation, 


betokened renewed life and a succession of triumphs. Never, since | 


| 


the days of Shakespeare, were so many men of talent, not to say genius, | 


busied at one time in dramatic writing, as in the youth and early man- 
hood of Barry Cornwall. Everybody was writing plays. Coleridge had 
written “ Remorse” and “ Zapolya ;” Milman, “ Fazio ;” Croly, “ Cati- 
line; ” Shiel, “ Evadne ;” Maturin, “ Bertram ;” Byron, “ Marino Falie- 


ri;” and Knowles, Miss Mitford, and others, scores of tragedies, dramas, 
and what-not, besides, too numerous to mention. It was stil] natural, 
therefore, that Barry Cornwall should follow in their wake, even if he 
had not had himself a tendency toward the drama. It was shown in 
his first volume, as we have seen, which contained nine dramatic 
scenes; in his second, which contained one—the beautiful story of 
“The Falcon ;” and in his third, which contained three: “ Julian the 
Apostate,” “ Amelia Wentworth,” and “The Rape of Proserpine.” 
“One object I had in view, when I wrote these scenes,” he said, in 
the preface to the first volume, “ was to try the effect of a more natu- 
ra] style than that which has for a long time prevailed in our dramatic 
literaiure. I 

have endeavor- 

ed to mingle 

poetical imag- 

ery with ex- 

pressions of 

natural emo- 

tion ; but it has 

been my wish, 

where the one 

seemed to jar 

with the other, 

that the former 

should give 

place to the 

latter.” Such, 

no doubt, was 

the intention of 

the young dra- 

matist, but it 

was not carried 

out so success- 

fully as he be- 

lieved. The 

charm of these 

little studies 

lies in their 

poetry, not in 

their expression 

of emotion. The 

situations are 

dramatic, the 

characters fair- 

ly individual- 

ized, and the 

language spirit- 

ed. They de- 

light us in the 

reading, but 

there is noth- 

ing in them 

which fixes it- 

self in the mem- 

ory. The im- 

pression they 

leave is vague 

general, 
Of the miscel- 

laneous poems 

in these vol- 

umes—some fifty or sixty in all—little can be said, except that 
there is a sweet and tender feeling in them, the sensuousness we 
expect to find in the verse of: all young poets, the love of dew, and 
flowers, and odors, blue skies, and soft winds, the joys and sorrows 
of youth. Their greatest excellence consists in natural description, 
their greatest defect in a singular lack of melody. The measures are 
not fluent; they do not sing themselves; in a word, they are not 
lyrical. . 
The “new tragedy of great expectations,” referred to by Byron 
was entitled “ Mirandola.” It was produced at Theatre Royal, Covent 
Garden (we learn from the play-bill of the first night, preserved by 
some admirer of the poet in a copy of the work), on the 9th of Janu- 
ary, 1821. The scene is laid in Italy, “at and near Mirandola,” and 
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the plot turns upon a father’s marrying the lady who was betrothed 
to his son; the father, in this case, being John, Duke of Mirandola, 
whose son, Guido, was supposed to have died before the play begins, 
an event which occurred (the conscientious author takes care to in- 
form us) in the case of Philip II. of Spain, and of D’Este, one of the 
Dukes of Ferrara. The cast of “ Mirandola” was a strong one, Ma- 
cready playing the father, Charles Kemble, the son, and Miss Foote, 
the ‘duchess, beloved of father and son alike. The characters are 
clearly though not strongly drawn; the plot is stirring, and well 
unfolded ; and, better still, there is nowhere any writing for the sake 
of writing, no poetry introduced to show that the writer is a poet. 
Whether “ Mirandola” was successful, we are not informed; but, if 
we may judge by the good fortune of many worse plays of the same 
period, it could not have been a failure; and, indeed, should not have 
been ; for, whatever its faults, it is a tender and pathetic tragedy. 
Thus much concerning the early productions of Barry Cornwall. 
Of his life during the time they were written no account has yet been 
published. That it was not an idle one, we may be sure; for, while 
he remembered that he was a poet, he did not forget that he was a 
lawyer; and, we have no doubt, a good one. He mingled freely with 
the best literary society in London. He knew Hunt, he knew Lamb, 
he knew Keats; it would be difficult to say whom he did not know, 
especially among the set that revolved around the lake poets. He 
met Lamb at the home of Leigh Hunt, in 1817, or thereabouts, and 
may be said to have really known him some time during the following 
year. “Charles Lamb was about forty years of age when I first saw 
him, and I knew him intimately for the greater part of twenty years.” 
Barry Cornwall was a constant visitor at Lamb’s house, in Russell 
Street, Covent Garden, where he met Coleridge, Hazlitt, Haydon, 
Wordsworth, Knowles, Talfourd, Kenney, Godwin, Payne, Collier, and 
other of Lamb’s friends, the least of whom was worth knowing. In 
January, 1820, the London Magazine was started, and it was not long 
before Barry Cornwall was writing for it. In the hands of its second 
publishers, Taylor and Hessey, it became one of the best magazines 
of the time. At any rate, no other magazine succeeded in drawing 
around it so large a body of writers who were either famous, or were 
shortly to become so. Its contributors were Lamb (who was rapidly 
rising into celebrity as Zia), Hazlitt, Carlyle, De Quincey, Cary, the 
translator of Dante, Allan Cunningham, Poole, the author of “ Paul 
Pry,” Hood, Keats, and his friend Reynolds, George Darley, Landor, 
Julius Hare, Hartley Coleridge, Bernard Barton, Montgomery, that 
odd, rustic genius, John Clare, and Barry Cornwall himself. Among 
his early friends was -one of the greatest, though one of the least 
known of English poets, Thomas Lovell Beddoes, a poet whose like 
does not come on the earth once in a century, and had not appeared 
since Marlowe lost his life in that fatal tavern-brawl. Beddoes was a 
young man of surprising genius—genius of the rarest order—the 
dramatic ; and, had he devoted himself to poetry instead of medicine, 
there is no telling what he could not have done. His first work, “ The 
Bride’s Tragedy,” published in 1822, attracted the attention of Barry 
Cornwall, who wrote two generous articles in praise of it, one in the 
London Magazine, the other in the Edinburgh Review ; and who then 
(in the words of the biography of Beddoes) extended to him the bene- 
fit of his private friendship.” The poets became friends, as may be 
seen in the memoir of Beddoes, where are to be found several of his 
letters to Barry Cornwall. In the first, dated at Oxford, November 
5, 1823, he invites him to Pembroke College; “for recollect this is 
Beaumont’s College, and Sir Thomas Browne’s, and once the very rare 
Ben domineered for some time with jolly Bishop Corbet, Cartwright, 
and Randolph, and these are not all our phantoms.” In the second, 
written a little later from the same place, he gossips about the post- 
humous poems of Shelley, which he is anxious to see, and says that 
if Shelley, in “ The Cenci,” had only followed Shakespeare instead of the 
Greeks, he sees no reason why he should not have been the second 
English dramatist. There are other letters, written from Germany, a 
year or two later, besides two rhymed epistles from Oxford, 1825, 
and Géttingen, 1826, the second of which concludes as follows : 
“ Your muse is younger in her soul than mine: 
O feed her still on woman's smiles and wine, 
And give the world a tender song once more : 
For all the good can love, and can adore 
What's human, fair, and gentle. Few, I know, 
Can bear to sit at my board, when I show 
The wretchedness and folly of man’s ail, 


And laugh myself right heartily. Your call 
Is higher and more human. I will do 





Unsociably my part, and still be true 

To my own soul; but e’er admire you, 

And own that you have Nature's kindest trust, 
Her weak and dear to nourish—that I must. 
Then fare, as you deserve it, well, and live 

In the calm feelings you to others give.” 

But Procter had already given his feelings—calm or otherwise—to 
others ; for, in October, 1824, he married the daughter of Basil Mon- 
tagu, the editor of Bacon’s works. Lamb announced the marriage to 
Hunt, who was in Italy: “ Barry Cornwall has at last carried off the 
pretty A.S. They are just in the treacle-moon. Hope it won't clog 
his wings-gaum we used to say at school.” Barry Cornwall’s wings 
were not clogged a year before, when he published his fourth volume 
of verse—‘ The Flood of Thessaly, the Girl of Provence, and other 
Poems ;” nor were they clogged afterward, as we shall see. “ The 
Flood of Thessaly” was the longest and most ambitious poem that 
he had yet written, but it cannot be considered a success. The sub- 
ject is not a poetical one, at least as he has handled it; nor is the 
verse equal to the subject. There are good passages in it, chiefly of 
description. . “‘ The Fall of Saturn,” a sketch of considerable power, 
which will bear reading after the “‘ Hyperion” of Keats, is dedicated 
to Charles Lamb : 

“I build my fame 


Beneath the shadow of thy rising name 
(Which shall not pass away while wit shall be), 
Proud to associate my verse with thee.” 


Another poem, a fragment, called “The Genealogists,” is dedi- 
cated, in prose, to Hood, to incite him to the exercise of his rare 
powers. “I would not be thought forward in thus becoming the 
herald of your reputation ; but I am nevertheless desirous of saying 
(what I have never before said to you) that, believing your poetical 
faculty to be equal to very high accomplishment, I shall venture, in 
case you enroll your name among the living poets, to look forward to 
your complete success!" It is pleasant to read these public memo- 
rials of the friendship of poets ; but it is more pleasant, we think, to 
read the private memorials of their lives—to enter, if only for a mo- 
ment, into the sanctuary of their homes and hearts. The doors of 
both, in Procter’s case, are opened for us in this sonnet, written in 
November, 1825, in honor of his first child: 


“TO ADELAIDE. 


“ Child of my heart! my sweet, beloved first-born ! 
Thou dove who tidings bring'st of calmer hours ! 
Thou rainbow who dost shine when all the showers 
Are past, or passing! Rose which hath no thorn— 
No spot, uo blemish—pure, and unforlorn ! 
Untouched, untainted! O my Flower of flowers! 
More welcome than to bees are summer bowers, * 
To stranded seamen life-assuring morn ! 
Welcome—a thousand welcomes! Care, who clings 
Round all, seems loosening now its serpent fold : 
New hope springs upward ; and the bright world seems 
Cast back into a youth of endless springs! 

Sweet mother, is it so? or crow I old, 
Bewildered in divine Elysian dreams?" 
We have another glimpse of the poet’s home in a child’s song, of 
which we give the first and last stanzas : 
“* Sing, I pray, a little song, 
Mother dear! 
Neither sad, nor very long: 
It is for a little maid, 
Golden-tresséd Adelaide ! 
Therefore let it suit a merry, merry ear, 
Mother dear! 


* Childhood should be all divine, 
Mother dear ! 
And like an endless summer shine ; 
Gay as Edward's shouts and cries, 
Bright as Agnes’ azure eyes : 
Therefore, bid thy song be merry—dost thou hear, 
Mother dear!” 

Death visited the family before many years had passed—if we 
rightly understand “ A Petition to Time "—but whether it bore away 
one of the children mentioned above, or an infant not named, we are 
left to conjecture : 

“Humble voyagers are we, 
Husband, wife, and children three— 
(One is lost—an angel, fled 
To the azure overhead !)"’ 

Of Mr. Procter’s children, we shall only say that the eldest, Ade- 
laide Anne, who inherited a portion of his genius, ripened into one 
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of the sweetest of English poetesses. She was much beloved by her 
father’s friends, among others Wordsworth, of whom Barry Cornwall 
wrote (in 1866): “I remember that he had a very gentle aspect when 
he looked at my children. He took the hand of my dear daughter 
(who died lately *) in his hand, and spoke some words to her, the rec- 
ollection of which perhaps helped, with other things, to incline her to 
poetry.” Happy in his family and his friends, the life of Barry 
Cornwall glided away— 
“ Gently, as we sometimes glide 
Through a quiet dream.” 

He practised his profession—profitably it would seem, and wrote, 
as in youth, in verse and prose, but with more power, and in purer 
taste. Lamb and Hunt were still his friends and correspondents. In 
Talfourd’s life of the former, there are several letters addressed to 
Procter; one in 1823, in acknowledgment of a miniature of Pope 
which he had presented to “ Elia,” and others in 1829, asking for 
legal advice (which he pretended to need), for autograph verses for a 
friend’s album, and abounding in gossip about his own affairs. When 
Lamb left the India House, in 1825, Procter addressed an epistle to 
him, “On his Emancipation from Clerkship : ” 

* Dear Lamb, I drink to thee, to thee 
Married to sweet Liberty.” 

When he died, ten years afterward, he wrote a touching paper on 
his death in the Atheneum ; and, thirty years later, he wrote a tender 
tribute to his memory (“ Charles Lamb: a Memoir”). He assisted 
Leigh Hunt in his literary undertakings, as he had done years before, 
his earliest contributions dating back to 1820, when he furnished four 
sonnets to “ The Literary Pocket-Book,” of which Hunt was the 
editor. He wrote for Hunt’s unsuccessful periodical, The Tatler, in 
1831, criticisms, and the like, of which Hunt said: “I look upon 
them just as if you had put so much hard cash in my pocket.” Rec- 
ords of the friendship between them may be found in Hunt’s “Cor- 
respondence,” collected and published after his death by his son 
Thornton. To him Hunt dedicated his volume of Selections from 
Beaumont and Fletcher; and he put his wine-cellar at Hunt’s dis- 
posal, in the following note, which Hunt copied and sent back to him: 


“ WoopLanD’s Farm, Putney, 27th September [1858]. 
“Dear Procter: The wine at Hammersmith and Putney is not 
of the right sort. Send me a couple of dozen of port to Woodland’s 
Farm as early as convenient. Jam sure you will be pleased with this 
note, Your old friend, Leign Hoxrt.” 


But we have omitted to mention the volume by which Mr. Procter 
is best known—“ English Songs,” which was published in 1832. It 
was an immense advance on all that he had yet done, and in the most 
difficult of all walks—the lyric, in which he was now for the first time 
at home. Hitherto he had shown no aptitude for lyrical writing, 
which was henceforth to be his specialty, and of which he was hence- 
forth the most consummate master of modern days. We question, 
indeed, whether all the early English poets ever produced so many 
and such beautiful songs as Barry Cornwall. There are noble ones 
in Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, and Beaumont and Fletcher; Carew 
wrote some that will pass muster, and Suckling two or three that are 
charming ; and they are scattered like stars (in the words of Barry 
Cornwall himself) over the surface of our ol@ dramas. But a selec- 
tion of the best would be found inferior as a whole to the one hun- 
dred and seventy-two little songs in Mr. Procter’s volume—narrower 
in range, less abundant in measures, and infinitely less pure as ex- 
pressions of love. 

It would not be possible here to give any idea, however imperfect, 
of the grace and tenderness of these inspired trifles, and happily it 
is not necessary ; for, in spite of the fluctuations of poetical taste in 
the last forty years, the “ English Songs” of Barry Cornwall hold the 
place they won at their first appearance, if not a higher one, and are 
more widely read to-day, particularly in America, than any produc- 
tions of the kind which have seen the light in the present century. 
They have passed through many editions, the last of which (1851) 
contains sixty-eight additional songs, in no sense inferior to the ear- 
lier ones of the series. The increase in the number of “ Dramatic 
Fragments ” has been still larger; for, while in the first edition there 
_ Were but seventy-fdur, in the last there are one hundred and thirty 
nine. Of these “Fragments,” it is enough to say that they surpass 
the previous dramatic attempts of Barry Cornwall as much as his 
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* Adelaide Anne Procter died February 2, 1864.—‘‘ Men of the Time.” 








songs surpass his narrative poems. They remind us of nothing so 
much as the “Specimens” which Lamb collected, with such loving 
care, from the Elizabethan dramatists, to the best of whom they would 
do honor. Lamb must have delighted in those which were pub- 
lished in his lifettme, and have felt that Barry Cornwall was worthy 
to have known the glorious souls who used to meet o’ nights at the 
Mermaid or the Devil Tavern. 

Mr. Procter was for many years one of the Commissioners of 
Lunacy (a strange post, one would think, for a poet to fill), but he 
resigned his office in 1861, since wher he has lived in retirement in 
London, visited only by his friends (and who has such friends as Barry 
Cornwall ?), and occasionally by an ardent admirer from the New World. 
Such a one—a poet like himself, Mr. Bayard Taylor—visited him in the 
summer of 1856, and has given us this record of Mr. Procter and his 
family: “‘ The poet is a small man, with a slight yet well-proportioned 
frame, and a head which at first sight reminds one of the portraits 
of Sir Walter Scott, although you afterward see that it is much 
more softly and delicately modelled. His hair is gray (he must be at 
least sixty-five years old, having been a school-fellow of Byron and 
Sir Robert Peel at Harrow), and his face rather pale from illness, but 
his cheeks are smooth and unwrinkled, his eyes are clear, soft gray, 
and his mouth and dimpled chin expressive of great sweetness and 
gentleness. Honeyed rhymes, you could well believe, would drop 
naturally from those lips. With him I found his wife, a daughter of 
Basil Montagu, and their three daughters, of whom Adelaide, the 
eldest, has since proved her claim to inherit her father’s mantle by a 
volume of lyrics.”” Mr. Taylor then describes the entrance of Brown- 
ing and his conversation, after which he resumes his account: “ Mrs. 
Procter is a brilliant talker, and Barry Cornwall, though exceedingly 
quiet and unobtrusive in his manner, now and then dropped a remark 
which reminded me of Charles Lamb. After breakfast I spent a de- 
lightful hour in his library. From a drawer under his writing-desk he 
produced two or three small books, bound in leather, which contained 
the original drafts of most of his songs. Among others he showed 
me ‘ The Sea,’ ‘ The Stormy Petrel,’ and ‘ Touch us gently, Time.’ I 
was interested to hear that many of his finest lyrics and songs were 
composed mentally while riding daily to the city in an omnibus.” 

Such, in brief, have been the life and works, and such is the per- 
sonality, of the oldest of living English poets, Bryan Waller Procter 





ADMIRAL FARRAGUT. 


HE Great Admiral who died at the Portsmouth Navy-Yard, New 
Hampshire, on the fourteenth day of August, and whose remains 
were temporarily interred there until the United States Government 
shall make a final disposition of them, was the most illustrious naval 
commander our country has produced. What Nelson’s achievements 
are to England, Farragut’s are to America, forming, as they do, the 
brightest page in the annals of the United States Navy. His deeds 
are among the noblest legacies which this generation can bequeath to 
posterity, and illustrate the truth of Lord Nelson’s maxim, which 
Farragut once quoted to the writer, that “in sea affairs nothing is im- 
possible and nothing improbable.” When the French admiral who, 
having been at Forts Jackson and St. Philip, assured him that it was 
impossible to get past them, Farragut replied: “ My orders are to go 
to New Orleans, and I intend to obey my instructions.” 

Davin Giascow Farracut, nearly sixty years of whose life were 
spent in the service of his country, was born July 5, 1801. His fa- 
ther, George Farragut, was a native of Ciudedela, the old capital of 
the Island of Minorca; but, at an early age, taking to the sea for a 
livelihood, became cosmopolitan in habits, and, at length, came to 
anchor in this country. Here he served through the Revolutionary 
War, rising to the rank of major, and, at the conclusion of the war, 
married a Scotch girl in North Carolina, of the old family of MacIven. 
Soon after their marriage, they removed to the new and attractive 
territory of Frankland, since known as Tennessee, where they began 
the business of fighting Indians and subduing the soil. It was here, 
at Campbell’s Station, near Knoxville, that our young hero was born. 
As early as his tenth year he became seized with the boyish thirst for 
salt-water which makes the sailor, and that hankering for the smell 
of “ villanous saltpetre” that makes the hero. Through the influence 
of Commodore Porter, a midshipman’s warrant was obtained for him, 
dated December 19, 1810, and he was ordered on board the Essex, 
under the eye of his father’s friend, the redoubtable Porter, whose 
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son is the present vice-admiral. This vessel rated as a thirty-two gun 
ship, but carrying forty thirty-two pounders and six long twelves, with 
a crew of three hundred and nineteen men, was a terror to the British 
in the war of 1812. In fourteen months after the declaration of war 
the Essex captured fifteen ships, eight brigs, and two schooners, with 
an aggregate of one hundred and fifty guns. Proceeding to the 
Pacific, Porter, in his gallant ship, captured nearly every British 
whaler known to be in the South Pacific, converting many of them 
into cruisers. In the memorable engagement between the Essex and 
the English vessels Phebe and Cherub, the young midshipman not 
only distinguished himself, but nearly lost his life, being knocked 
down the hatchway. He, however, soon recovered from the effect of 
his severe fall, and continued to fight his gun. until Porter’s surrender. 

On the return of peace, Farragut was sent to a school at Chester, 
Pennsylvania, where, under the tuition of a French officer who had 
served under Napoleon, he pursued the study of military and naval 
science. Here he remained two years, when he returned to the navy 
through the influence of his faithful friend Porter, serving under Com- 
modore Stewart on board the Franklin, the same gallant ship in which, 
half a century later, he made his almost royal progress through the 
principal seaports of Europe. In those days there was no naval 
school, candidates being taught on board ship, and in the division of 
the large number of young middies on board the seventy-four gun 
line-of-battle ship, it was the good fortune of young Farragut to fall 
into the hands of the chaplain, Rev. Charles Folsom, afterward dis- 
tinguished as a scholar and a critic, and recognized at that time 
as a man of superior culture and attainments. Mr. Folsom has 
related the growth of a warm attachment which had begun previous 
to Farragut’s becoming his pupil. On the promulgation of the order 
assigning him to his care, Mr. Folsom writes: “ Our mutual joy was 
complete. The intent was that I should be literally ‘his guide, phi- 
losopher, and friend,’ according to my discretion; but officially ac- 
countable for him as his superior officer. While clothed with this 
complete authority, I do not remember that I ever issued an ‘order’ 
or had occasion to make a suggestion that amounted toa reproof. 
All needed control was that of an elder brother over an affectionate 
younger brother.” There can be no doubt that the example of the 
dauntless David Porter, and the admirable example and training of 
Charles Folsom, who is still living, had great influence on the charac- 
ter of Farragut. From his commander he obtained that peculiar train- 
ing which made him in after-life quick to decide and prompt to act; 
from his friend the chaplain he obtained the moral training which 
made him a true Christian gent!eman, whom slander had never assailed, 
and idle gossip never wounded. 

When Mr. Folsom was appointed consul at Tunis, he obtained a 
year’s leave of absence for his young friend, who, during his residence 
there, continued his studies and acquired a partial knowledge of 
Arabic, adding in later years French, Spanish, and Italian, to his stock 
of languages. Before his departure, Mr. Folsom presented Farragut 
with a Turkish ataghan, the scabbard of which was ornamented with 
an embossed figure representing a frigate passing between the fire of 
two forts, having three tiers of guns—the very ordeal by which the 
then midshipman rose to be admiral! 

Returning from the Mediterranean, he was promoted on the recom- 
mendation of “ Old Ironsides,” and served through various grades on 
shore and sea, and in different navy-yards and ships, until we find him, 
at the breaking out of the war o, 1861, on duty in New York as a 
member of the Naval Retiring Board. He was, however, at Norfolk, 
Virginia, when the rebellion broke out, and his friends and relations 
endeavored in every way to induce him to desert the flag, but, as might 
have been expected from so loyal and true-hearted a man, without 
avai: Notwithstanding the distinguished position which he subse- 
.juently attained, Farragut had not then a brilliant reputation ; less so, 
indeed, than many other officers of his grade who might be named. 
He was only known as a good sailor, and above all as an honest, 
straightforward mam. The fifty years of service which he had seen 
had only served to mature his powers without in any respect impairing 
his mental or physical vigor. He told the writer that, up to 1861, he 
had made a practice of taking a standing jump over the back of a 
chair on every-birthday, “ And,” said the admiral, “I never felt old 
until my sixty-second birthday came round, and I didn’t feel equal to 
the jump.” 

The particulars of his great and glorious deeds during the war are 
eo fresh in the minds of our readers that it is unnecessary for us to 








recapitulate them ; but there is an incident connected with the passage 


‘| of the forts at Mobile, when erect in his lofty post of danger presiding 


over the battle, which we desire to record here. His clergyman says : 
“On that occasion, while the admiral was lashed in the rigging of the 
Hartford, he offered up a prayer in the following words: ‘O God, 
my Maker, lead me to do this day what is right and best for my coun- 
try!’ In answer to the prayer the admiral said he heard a voice from 
heaven, which seemed, in tones of taunder, to say, ‘Go forward!’ 
He obeyed the voice, and moved on to victory in the ‘dear old Hart- 
ford.’” . 

The admiral saw no active service after the fight in Mobile Bay, 
although for a year and a half he commanded the European Squadron. 
After a brilliant reception on board the flag-ship Franklin, in New- 
York Harbor, which was attended by the President of the United 
States, the admiral set sail on a sunny day of June, 1867, for the Old 
World, the writer being one of a half-dozen friends who accompanied 
him to Sandy Hook. During his absence of eighteen months he vis- 
ited the various courts of the Continent, and was everywhere received 
with the highest honors ever paid to an American citizen. 

In noble contrast to the conduct of many of our countrymen when 
in the Old World, was that of Admiral Farragut, who when invited to 
dine on the Sabbath day with an emperor, replied that it would afford 
him very great pleasure to accept a dinner invitation for any other 
day but Sunday, as he never accepted invitations on that day. Butno 
ovations received from royalty delighted the doughty admiral so much as 
his enthusiastic reception by the people of the Spanish Island of Minorca. 
While at Ciudedela, the old capital, and his father’s birthplace, he was 
presented with a history of his family and his coat-of-arms—the golden 
horseshoe with a nail of the same material. In searching for in- 
formation concerning the Farraguts, it was discovered that one of the 
admiral’s ancestors was regent of Arragon, and that his coat-of-arms 
was four stars, and an anchor, and a horseshoe. How strange that 
Farragut should have won for himself in the New World the right to 
assume the same four stars and anchor worn by his proud old Span- 
ish ancestor centuries ago ! 

The admiral returned to the United States in November, 1868, and 
took up his residence in his beautiful New-York home, where he spent 
the winter of 1868-'69. Not being called to fill the place at Washing- 
ton to which his rank as admiral entitled him, he during the summer 
of last year paid a visit to California, where he was received with the 
most distinguished consideration by many old friends who remembered 
him as Captain Farragut, commandant of the navy-yard near San 
Francisco. On his return to the East, he was taken ill at Chicago, 
and continved in a precarious condition for several days. A few 
months’ rest in his own lovea home partially restored him to health, 
when the arrival of the remains of his old friend George Peabody 
induced him to proceed to Portland, and appear officially as the 
admiral of the United States Navy. Since that time he has gradually 
failed, rarely going out except to attend religious services, or for a 
short carriage-drive. Early in July he sought relief in change of air, 
proceeding in the steamer Tallapoosa to Portsmouth, accompanied by 
Surgeon McMasters, who was with him during his cruise in the old frig- 
ate Franklin. Taking up his residence with his friend and kinsman, 
Commodore Pennock, commandant of the navy-yard, he was made as 
comfortable as lay withim the power of h and medical skill. Grad- 
ually but surely he sank, daily growing weaker, until Tuesday, August 
9th, when he was struck with paralysis, and lingered till the following 
Sunday morning, when the spirit of the Christian admiral quietly de- 
parted. 








BALTIMORE AND DRUID HILL PARK. 





HIS number of the Journa: is accompanied by a cartoon con- 
taining a view of the city of Baltimore and of portions of Druid 
Hill Park—its chief public ornament. 

Baltimore is the fourth city of the country, in point of population, 
ranking next in that respect to Brooklyn, which is surpassed only by 
New York and Philadelphia. It is situated on an arm of the Patapsco 
River, fourteen miles from its entrance into the Chesapeake, and one 
hundred and ninety-eight miles from the Atlantic. It has a harbor 


sufficiently capacious to accommodate two thousand vessels, and its 


outer bay has depth enough for the largest merchant-ships. 
“ The general appearance of Baltimore is striking and picturesque, 
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and the city appears to advantage from nearly every point of view. It 
is regularly laid out, yet with sufficient diversity to avoid tameness ; 
its surface is undulating ; its streets of good width, so that the most 
ample sewerage is obtained, and, every thing of offensive nature being 
easily carried off, Baltimore, aided by its fine climate, is one of the 
healthiest cities in the American Union, or, indeed, the world. An 
aspect of cheerful elegance pervades the city, which is peculiarly at- 
tractive to strangers ; the larger mansions are generally in good taste, 
and, not being densely crowded together, as in some of the more North- 
ern cities, but having in many cases handsome side-yards attached, 
they give an impression of space and comfort. In smaller dwellings, 
especially those for the workers in trades, neatness and thrift are dis- 
played. From her several monuments, Baltimore is frequently desig- 
nated as the ‘‘ Monumental City.” In 1809 the Legislature granted 
permission to erect a monument to General Washington. This was 
erected at the intersection of Charles and Monument Streets, on a lot 
of ground given for the purpose by Colonel John Eager Howard. It 
is a Doric column of white marble, rising from a base fifty feet square 
and thirty-five feet high. The shaft of the column is one hundred 
and sixty feet high, and is surmounted by a colossal statue of Wash- 
ington, fifteen feet high, making the entire height one hundred and 
seventy-five feet. The Battle Monument is in the centre of Monument 
Square, formed by the intersection of Calvert and Fayette Streets. 
This is also of white marble, and is fifty-three feet high. It was 
erected to the memory of the citizens who fell in the defence of Bal- 
timore, September 12 and 13, 1814. Itconsists of a square base with 
a pedestal ornamented at four corners with a sculptured griffin. A 
fascial column rises from the base, with bands, upon which are in- 
scribed the names of those who perished. A statue representing the 
genius of Baltimore surmounts the column. Two smaller monuments, 
commemorative of the attack on Baltimore, are in other parts of the 
city. Our view is taken from the elevation known as Federal Hill, 
which is on the south side of the inner basin, crowned by a signal- 
station, and commanding an extensive prospect of the shipping, the 
city to the north and west, as well as the river and bay.” 

It was a happy circumstance for the people of Baltimore that 
Colonel Nicholas Rogers, a soldier of the Revolution, was also 
a gentleman of taste and leisure. When the war was over, he retired 
to his estate in the suburbs of Baltimore, at that time a city of some 
ten thousand inhabitants, and, turning his sword into a pruning-hook, 
commenced those improvements in his grounds by which, though 
unsuspected by him, the present generation of citizens were to be so 
greatly benefited. 

Landscape-gardening, on a grand scale, was much more in vogue 
among the colonial gentry than we, at this day, are apt to imagine; 
and the principles on which it was founded were not only well under- 
stood, but, in some notable instances, were finely carried out in 
practice. Colonel Rogers had a fancy this way, and devoted a good 
portion of his later years to the planting and beautifying the exten- 
sive grounds which lay between the front of his mansion and the 
heavy belt of woodland covering the entrance to the estate, and 
screening it from the public eye. 

All that he did was done according to the best rules of the land- 
scape-gardener’s art. So skilfully and thoughtfully were his plans 
matured, that, in the process of grouping, not only was great atten- 
tion paid to the disposition of the groups and masses, and to the 
breaking up of the hard, uniform line of the distant woods with deep 
bays and inlets, but special care was taken to secure those fine con- 
trasts of color which, by a proper selection of trees, the autumn 
foliage can be made to display. 

It was another happy circumstance for Baltimore that, when 
Colonel Rogers was gathered to his fathers, his eccentric and irascible 
heir, Mr. Lloyd N. Rogers, while doing nothing in the way of orna- 
mentation, and suffering much that had been done to fall into neglect, 
preserved, nevertheless, with jealous care, the grand old trees, and 
kept such close watch and ward over all sorts of trespassers and 
depredators, that, although’ the southern boundary of the Druid Hill 
estate was within a quarter of a mile of the city limits, its interior 
features were scarcely known at all to the great bulk of the people 
of Baltimore. 

Thus, shut in from the outside world by deep fringes of woodland, 
Mr. Rogers lived for many years, cultivating his pear-orchards, and 
keeping stragglers off his secluded domain, with a vigilance as untir- 
ing, and almost as sleepless, as that of the fabled dragon of the 





Hesperides. Here, then, was an estate, contiguous to the city of Bal- 
timore, and covering an area of nearly five hundred acres, which for 
considerably more than a century had been in the same family, and 
which, by the taste of the earlier proprietor, had been partially parked 
out and ornamented, while the idiosyncrasies of his successor had 
jealously guarded from destruction its noble trees of primitive 
growth, and its compact masses of woodland. 

When, therefore, in 1860, or thereabout, after much discussion 
of the comparative advantages of parks and boulevards, the ques- 
tion was finally determined in favor of a park, the commissioners 
appointed to select the most available property for that purpose, 
chose Druid Hill. Even then, so little was known to the outside 
public of its rural beauty, that it was found necessary to explain 
wherein it surpassed all other properties that had been’ offered to the 
commissioners. There was no difficulty in getting authority for the 
purchase, but there was a difficulty in getting Mr. Rogers to sell his 
ancestral acres. At length, however, after many conferences, his 
consent was reluctantly given, and the purchase was effected at the 
rate of one thousand dollars an acre. Other small pieces of property, 
adjacent, were bought of private parties subsequently, so that the 
whole number of acres within the lines of Druid Hill Park is 
now about five hundred and fifty. When Druid Lake and the 
grounds attached to it are also placed by the city, for ornamental 
purposes, under control of the park commissioners, as it is probable 
they will be before long, the total area of Druid Hill Park will be 
very nearly six hundred and eighty acres. ; 

The city was fortunate in one other respect. It so happened that, 
while the subject of a park was under consideration, application was 
made to the council for the use of the streets for a passenger railway. 
The franchise was a valuable one, and there was considerable com- 
petition for it. A company, composed largely of Philadelphia cap- 
italists, finally obtained it, but coupled with the condition that the 
company should pay to the city, annually, one-fifth of its gross 
receipts, or, as it was then understood, one cent for each passenger 
carried. The revenue derived from this source, though small at first, 
has gradually increased, until last year the one-fifth tax amounted to 
about ninety thousand dollars. This constitutes the park fund, and 
has been appropriated from the beginning to the payment of the 
interest on the park bonds, and to the improvement and maintenance 
of the park itself. The commissioners—who receive no pay for their 
services—have so judiciously administered the fund intrusted to their 
care, that they have not yet had occasion to call upon the city for one 
dollar, either to pay the interest on the park bonds, or to cover any 
portion of the park expenses. In the mean while, the sinking fund, 
which was established simultaneously with the purchase of Druid 
Hill, is steadily increasing,*and, in the course of a few years, will be 
amply sufficient to redeem the outstanding bonds. After that, the 
whole of the revenue accruing from the city passenger-tax will be 
applicable to the further improvement of the park and its proper 
preservation. 

And now, a few words concerning the park itself. We have 
already endeavored to convey some idea of what it was when it came 
into the hands of the commissioners. Since then, its improvement 
has been slowly but steadily going forward. Some attempt at archi- 
tectural decoration has been made, but not much, and not always 
judiciously. The most costly and imposing structure is the entrance 
gateway. Besides this, there are some neat fountains, a music-stand, 
planted on an eminence, bright with many colors, and of a Moorish 
style of architecture; a boat-house crowning a little island in the 
midst of a little lake; a pretty bridge, with a Moorish arch thrown 
across a dry ravine; and finally, the old mansion, which, enlarged 
and renovated, fronts the dressed grounds, and is backed by the 
densely-wooded hill from which the park takes its name. 

The surface of the park is gently undulating, for the most part, 
but occasionally rises into bold eminences, from which fine views of 
the city or of the surrounding country may be had. Excellent drives, 
and walks, and bridle-paths, have been laid out through the woods 
and grassy interspaces, and some ornamental shrubs and evergreens 
have been planted to give variety to the lawn-like grounds. But the 
chief attraction of the park is its natural beauty. It is charmingly 
sylvan, rustic, homelike; and although there is much to be done in 
the way of improvement, no touch of the landscape-gardener could 
add a grace to the fresh negligence of its glades and dells, and little 
trickling springs, and cool, secluded necks. 
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TABLE-TALK. 





E recollect no year in which so large a 
proportion of every circle’s table-talk 

has necessarily been upon the famous dead. 
The obituary list of 1870 already equals in 
numbers that of other years, and exhibits an 
array of distinguished names that fills us both 
with amazement and pain. Some have fallen 
in the fulness of years, and others have been 
prematurely cut off; but, in either case, we 
cannot complacently see one after another 
of the stars ‘that have shed light and glory 
upon us fade from our firmament. The very 
length of years that some have glittered in the 
great constellations, make the blankness they 
leave the more apparent and the more felt. 
If new stars have shot across the heavens, and 
filled the spaces with sudden and momentary 
light, we have not forgotten, in watching their 
transitory splendor, the fixed lights that have 
steadily for long years beamed their mild 
effulgence. Among these latter luminaries, 
whose departure we have now occasion to 
+ mourn, was John P. Kennedy, the author of 
“Rob of the Bowl,” “ Life of William Wirt,” 
and other books, and in politics conspicuous, 
once in Congress, and afterward as a Cabinet 
officer. Of his public career, it is not necessary 
to speak. To many of us his literary life is more 
dear. If it were possible to derive the same 
pleasure from a new book to-day that we expe- 
rienced when a boy, in reading Mr. Kennedy’s 
“Horseshoe Robinson,” we should be almost 
willing to travel to the furthermost ends of the 
earth to obtain it. Not Walter Scott, not Coop- 
er, not Dickens—not the best stories or the 
greatest writers—ever so completely took pos- 
session of our imagination as did the adventures 
of the bluff, hearty old blacksmith, who figures 
80 conspicuously in Mr. Kennedy's entertain- 
ing romance. The pity of it is, that probably 
we could not now enjoy the relations of his 
various battles, conquests, stratagems, es- 
capes, defeats, and triumphs, with sufficient 
relish to give the book one complete read- 
ing; but this doleful fact is our misfortune, 
our humiliation, perhaps almost our crime, 
and not in the least detrimental to the 
narrative itself. A book like “ Horseshoe 
Robinson” addresses itself to the freshness 
and guilelessness of youth; it appeals to a 
boy’s honest and hearty love of adventure, 
and all the brisk and stirring circumstances 
of partisan warfare. A thousand books have 
been written in imitation of “ Horseshoe 
Robinson ;” the rude, genial, cunning, honest 
blacksmith, with his powerful arm, his ready 
wit, his happy temper, his facility for a scrape 
and his genius for escape, have been imitated 
innumerable times, but when “ Horseshoe Rob- 
inson ” was written, the character was compar- 
atively a fresh one. Noone has ever depicted 
the now familiar characteristics with more 
success than Mr. Kennedy, and boyhood, in 
the simplicity and freshness of its tastes, must 
always look up to Robinson of the horse- 
shoe as, possibly, next after Robinson Crusoe 
and Cooper’s “ Leather Stocking,” the most 
delightful character in fiction. At least we 
found it so; and if we could just once repeat 
the pleasure we derived from the perusal. of 





rifice would seem too much to accomplish it. 
We notice in an obituary of Mr. Kennedy Lis 
novels spoken of as “sensational.” They 
are entitled to no such epithet. They are p-c- 
turesque tales, dealing almost solely with ob- 
jective life; wholesome, breezy, honest, sim- 
ple, as innocent of the rotten elements that 
make up the sensational novel as Eve was of 
sin before the tempter came. They are far 
more wholesome reading, even to the adult, 
than the subjective novel of to-day, with its 
spiritual dissections, its analysis of passion, 
its diseased introspection. We have sinned 
against ourselves in dethroning objective art 
so completely; for color, form, grace, exter- 
nal beauty, action, movement—these are more 
prone to keep the imagination sweet and hon- 
est than that subjective delineation which for- 
ever makes our emotions objects of our con- 
templation. In old Greece a character like 
Cooper’s Uncas would have lived vividly in 
every man’s imagination as a superb persona- 
tion of youthful grace and daring: its sculp- 
tured ideal would have graced every temple, 
and men would have come to look upon it as 
uniting with singular poetical felicity the 
beauty of youth, the tenderness of love, the 
soul of freedom, the spirit of daring, and the 
mystery of fate. But with us the conception 
is scarcely heeded; it reaches few men’s im- 
aginations, and has never awakened the genius 
of either sculptor or painter. There may be 
said to be nothing Grecian in such concep- 
tions as “‘ Leather Stocking ” and “ Horseshoe 
Robinson ;” they are notably born of Ameri- 
can frontier life, and are thoroughly individu- 
alized by the conditions of that life. But they 
do possess the pure objectivity of Grecian 
heroism, and are, perhaps, with all their rude- 
ness, as worthy of our study and appreciation 
as many of the Homeric heroes. 





It may be asserted with confidence, 
notwithstanding the quantity of rowdyism 
and lawlessness the newspapers daily make us 
acquainted with, that Americans are the most 
patient, submissive, orderly, disciplined peo- 
ple on the face of the globe. The lawlessness 
referred to is confined to a certain definite 
class, and, instead of infecting the rest of the 
community, would seem to produce a reac- 
tionary effect—inducing men, for the sake of 
peace and order, to submit to impositions 
rather than make a disturbance by resistance. 
A Frenchman, some years ago, watching, from 
the steps of the City Hall, a great crowd gath- 
ered in the Park below, waiting for a proces- 
sion of some kind to arrive, was surprised at 
the rude and even fierce manner with which 
the police thrust and drove the people hither 
and thither. “ What,” exclaimed he to a by- 
stander, “do your citizens submit to such 
treatment? In Paris, sir, the mob would tear 
policemen to pieces who maltreated them in 
that fashion.” It was not explained to the 
Frenchman that, in New York, the turbulent 
“dangerous classes” successfully resist the 
police, while the thoroughly-tamed better class 
remain in silent dread of the men who should 
be their protectors. In almost every thing 
we are at the mercy of those who should be 
our servants. Every omnibus or car that 
traverses our streets is in the hands of a rude 


its pages, in that long gone-by time, no sac- | conductor or driver, and the passengers must 











obey his mandates silently and submissively. 
The car-couductor slaps a man on the shoul- 
der and demands the fare ; crowds rudely by 
him a dozen times without concern or without 
apology ; and, if he doesn’t “move up” or 
“move down” according to orders, sharply rep- 
rimands him for the same. We once saw a 
gentleman refuse to be thrust aside at the 
pleasure of the conductor every time he had 
a sixpence to collect, and we knew another 
who insisted that a conductor should ask for 
the fare without rudely seizing him by the 
shoulder ; but these two instances so excited 
the ire of the conductors in question, and so 
alarmed the complacent and well-disciplined 
passengers, that it may be doubted if either 
of the bold spirits referred to ever attempted a 
thing of the kind again. At another time we saw 
a gentleman, standing in a line of ticket-pur- 
chasers at a theatre, arrest by the motion of 
his hand a policeman who was rushing upon 
people in a frantic way in order to compel them 
to keep in line; but this audacious resistance 
struck the guardian of the law into speechless 
amazement, and, for a wonder, the reckless 
gentleman was not knocked down, clubbed, 
and dragged off tu the station-house. These 
instances are so exceptional to the usual con- 
duct of our citizens, that we have cited them 
as specially noteworthy. It would seem as if 
that sensitive pride which once resisted the 
slightest encroachment on our rights had dis- 
appeared. Wherever we are, wherever we go 
—at hotels, in cars, on steamboats, in omni- 
buses, on the thoroughfares—we yield con- 
tinually to a hundred aggressions rather than 
resent them, and take a great deal of buffet- 
ting with surprising patience. The last im- 
position upon us is the action of certain thea- 
tre-managers in refusing at their doors tickets 
purchased of speculators. A theatre-ticket, 
by every law and custom, is entirely trans- 
ferable, and no doorkeeper has, for au instant, 
the right to go behind the ticket when pre- 
sented at the door. If the ticket is a correct 
issue, it is all he has to do with it. It is not 
his business, nor anybody’s business, how the 
ticket was obtained, unless it was stolen. The 
managers cannot legally make the tickets non- 
transferable, notices to that effect, however 
numerous, having no lawful value. If the 
ticket-sellers are nuisances, there are ways of 
reaching them ; but that our people can pur- 
chase cards of admission to a theatre, have 
them repudiated at the door, simply on the 
ground of whom they were purchased, and then 
quietly submit to the outrage, is something 
amazing—or would be amazing, if other ex- 
perience did not evince our lamb-like patience 
under oppression and insult. If the ticket- 
speculators were not a convenience to some 
buyers, they would not exist. A gentleman 
coming late to the theatre can always by 
their means secure a good seat on the pay- 
ment of a small advance in the. price; and 
this opportunity almost every theatre-goer 
has at times availed himself of. But the pub- 
lic are ceaselessly persecuted by their ser- 
vants, and if a little of that turbulence, which 
in old times kept managers and other public 
caterers in wholesome awe of the people, 
should occasionally manifest itself in New 
York among our better classes, it would serve 
the community a good end. 
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—— With most of us the summer vaca- 
tions are over. We are back to town at our 
tasks, a little browner and ruddier in com- 
plexion, a little fresher in mind, a little more 
active in limb, than we were earlier in the 
summer, and altogether we are disposed to 
consider the summer trip to have been favor- 
able in its sanitary results, But, notwith- 
standing the success of our vacations in this 
particular, we probably do not acknowledge 
very frankly either to ourselves or others 
some of the disappointments that attended 
the long-looked-for recreation. The disap- 
pointments are over, and we like to believe that 
we have gained in health and vigor by the brief 
respite from business. And yet, we imagine, 
almost every man is conscious of two trips to 
the country—one the trip that he expected to 
take, and the other the trip that he really did 
take. We generally lay out in advance, on 
these occasions, a very hopeful and attractive 
programme ; and we are apt to end with a 
performance in which a good many changes 
have unavoidably to be made. For weeks be- 
forehand we furbish up our fishing-rods ; 
we clean the fowling-piece; we put ourselves 
in order in various ways for the long tramp, 
the sail, the ride, the picnic, the angling ex- 
cursion; and we say to ourselves that our 
pleasure shall not be abridged by the want of 
forethought or the need of preparation. And 
yet how differently matters turn out! The 
picnic to the sea-shore would have been a 
great success had not the roads been so unen- 
durably hot and dusty, the tide, by a miscal- 
culation of somebody, so low, and threaten- 
ing showers made an early rush homeward so 
necessary. The long-planned yachting excur- 
sion, in which fine winds, careening sails, ex- 
hilarating life in the swiftly-coursing yacht, 
were so eagerly prepictured, must unfortu- 
nately fall on a day when a dead calm ren- 
dered motion almost impossible. The sails 
clung to the mast, the vessel drifted a little 
with the tide, and the long, dull hours were 
spent wistfully hoping for a breeze. And 
then, in imagination, how delightful the an- 
gling was going to be! One saw himself wan- 
dering along the picturesque little riyer, under 
arching trees, and by little, charming cascades. 
He fancied himself casting the fly into the 
silent, shaded pool, and saw the splendid dash 
with which some veteran of the brook darts 
at the skilfully-dropped bait. He pictured the 
splendid and well-managed battle with the 
fish, and imagined it triumphantly landed. 
He saw himself, after a superb day’s sport, 





wending homeward with his basket, bending 
under the weight of his day’s victories. But, | 
alas! the difference between calculation and 
realization! The picturesque little stream 
proved to be half-dried up; the cascades were 
only threads of water; the trees let in the 
hot and scorehing sun; in the dark pools no 
trout rose to the often-thrown fly; and the 
journey homeward was with an empty basket, 
a hungry stomach, jaded limbs, and a mut- 
tered malediction on fly-fishing generally. 
One’s other attempts at pleasure-making were 
apt more or less to exhibit a difference be- 
tween the anticipation and the performance. 
The mountain scenery was not so fine and 
exhilarating as was expected. The watering. | 
places were either half attended and dull, or | 


overcrowded and uncomfortable. At the sea- 
side the weather was unpropitious, either in 
consequence of too much fog, too much rain, 
too little wind, or too much heat. And at 
sea-side or on the mountains, at Niagara or 


on the Hudson, at the picnic or in the drive, ° 


the little flirtations, the hoped-for coquetries 
with pretty young demoiselles, did not flourish 
80 finely as was expected. There were disap- 
pointments both as regards the physical en- 
joyments and the sort of hopes that get into 
the imagination on these summer vacations. 
Well, if the actual summer trip resulted so 
differently from the projected one, there is 
nothing like hope; and another semmer may 
give us wisdom, and possibly rectify some of 
the blunders of this. But every one must 
acknowledge that his two trips to the country 
were essentially different—the anticipated one 
possessing innumerable agreeable touches, 
and exhibiting a felicity in a hundred details 
which the real affair somehow failed to at- 
tain. And all the stay-at-homes, those who 
took only one trip to the country, and that 
the imaginary one, may console themselves 
that they have no disappointments of the kind 
to mourn over. There are always compensa- 
tions, you see, if we have the wisdom to dis- 
cover them. 


—— An English scientific journal said, in 
the latter part of July: “The French ob- 
servers are making preparations for a com- 
bined attack on the 10th-of-August meteors.” 
The meteors to be seen in France on the date 
mentioned were of the most portentous kind. 
They were blue in color, with spiked helmets 
on their heads, and bore with them a curious 
affair popularly called “the needle-gun.” 
They numbered several hundred thousand, 
and seemed to be streaming in the direction 
of Paris. Their movement was accompanied 
by loud reports like the discharges of artil- 
lery. - 





Miscellany. 


A Morning in “the Tombs.” 


I RECENTLY had occasion to pay a morning 

visit to the Tombs court-rocm. LEighty- 
three culprits—fifty-six men and twenty-seven 
women—had been caught and cooped up during 
the night. It washn intolerably hot morning, the 
thermometer stahding at ninety-four degrees in 
the shade. The court-room was thronged with 
friends of the prisoners—vagabonds from the 
neigbberhood. The atmosphere was stifling. 
The fifty-six masculine culprits were sweltering 
in the prisoners’ dock, which resembles a huge 
cage with iron gratings ; and the twenty-seven 
women, three of whom had babies in their 
arms, were gasping in a little unventilated 
room at the left. One of the babes, with hol- 
low eyes and little hands like birds’-claws, 
seemed to be ill, and kept up a moaning which 
it was harrowing to hear—doubly harrowing 
to hear in such a place. 

Some of the prisoners thus caged were in- 
telligent, "gentlemanly -looking personages, 
who with shamefaced trepidation awaited 
their swift-coming exposure to the police re- 
porters and possible publicity. Others were 
ruffians of the lowest type, with imbruted and 


pummelled countenances, whostood with fore- 


heads pressed against the iron gratings of their 
cage, and glared upon the spectators like wild 





beasts. Sprinkled among them were about a 
dozen young lads, from fifteen to eighteen 
years of age, who were evidently fast ripening 
into veterans incrime. Several of the prison- 
ers looked like City+Hall politicians, that had 
been arrested by policemen who had not yet 
been long enough on the force to become fa- 
miliar with the faces of their masters. Among 
the female prisoners a few were crime-sea- 
soned old hags. Several were of that class who 
play the * respectable-widow”’ game, and pick 
up portable property while their victims are 
reading their recommendations. One group 
of thirteen were tawdrily-attired creatures, who 
laughed and leered and braved out the situa- 
tion with defiant effrontery. 

The justice having arrived and taken his 
seat on the bench, the prisoners were called 
out, some singly and others in squads, for ex- 
amination, and were discharged, sentenced to 
fine or imprisonment, or sent for trial to the 
petty sessions, according to the case made out 
against them. 

A girl, apparently about seventeen years of 
age, having been called for examination, be- 
came the central figure of the scene. She 
looked honest and innocent and good-hearted, 
but she had been caught in bad company, and 
came out as the accomplice of thieves. It 
seemed to be her first experience ofsuch things - 
and when she heard her sentence of ten days 
to the prison on Blackwell’s Island, she stood 
appalled for a few moments, turned ghastly 
pallid, and then clasping her hands over her face 
wept as from the very depths of hersoul. Her 
sobs filled the court-room, and seemed to touch 
the hearts even of the brutal men still left glar- 
ing from the prisoners’ dock. The caged moth- 
ers clasped their babes to their bosoms, and 
their lips moved as ifin prayer. The sobbing 
girl wepton, as though she had awakened to 
the fact that from that hour the door of return 
to a life of virtue and respectability was to her 
forever shut, that her steps must thenceforward 
evermore take hold on hell ; and she was finally 
marched off, weeping, along that corridor which 
so many castaways have threaded to their 
doom. Her cries could be heard as she was 
crossing the prison-yard; and even after she 
had entered the inner receptacle of the Tombs 
they came sounding out upon the prison air 
like the wail of a despairing soul sobbing 
adieu to home, and friends, and character, and 
hope.— Oliver Dyer. 


The Cost of War. 


Hitherto the true nature of war has been 
almost sedulously disguised, and (if we put 
some very recent novelists fiside) there has 
been something like a conspiracy, both of seri- 
ous and of imaginative writers, to dwell on the 
personal virtues which war sometimes brings 
into strong relief by contrast with the crimes 
which it licenses, and to enlarge on the public 
good which is sometimes its sequel, to the ex- 
clusion of the enormous public and private 
calamities which are invariably its consequence. 
Perhaps the only writers who have done any 
thing in what we conceive to be the most 
promising direction are the statisticians and 
economists. In his late remarkable report the 
American revenue commissioner gives, as the 
result of a careful computation, that the cost 
of the War of Secession—that is, the aggregate 
destruction of wealth, or the diversion of in- 
dustry which would have produced wealth— 
amounted to close upon nine thousand million 
dollars, and he adds that this sum is three 
times as much as the slave property of the South 
was ever worth, and that it would, at interest, 
yield to the end of time “‘ twice as much as the 
annual slave product of the South at its best 
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estate.”” It is undeniable, however, that such 
arguments, though they have the advantage of 
precision, make no impression on the multitude 
in proportion to the mischief which results from 
the inference drawn by it, that the question is 
only one of dollars and pounds. What is 
wanted is a translation, not only of such figures, 
but even of the more definite abstractions of 
political economists, into language which re- 
flects the ideas of common life. Anybody who 
would devote himself to describing clearly, 
popularly, and perseveringly, the absolutely 
prodigious amount of poverty, misery, and im- 
morality, the starved and stunted civilization, 
and the lowered and vulgarized intelligence 
which such figures imply, would entitle him- 
self to a place among the chief benefactors of 
the human race. To the same class would be- 
long he who should at once popularly and 
faithfully depict the scenes really enacted on 
the field, in the hospital, during the sack. The 
natural tendencies of the human race, even 
when at their strongest, are not so strong but 
that they can be repressed in view of enormous 
definite evil, clearly impressed on the reason 
and imagination of the great majority of a com- 
munity. The true source of wars has been the 
fact that all this evil has not been thus im- 
‘pressed ; it has been carefully toned down and 
explained away, and deliberately placed within 
‘the shade thrown over wars by some of their 
less repulsive consequences. But if one class 
has been to blame more than another it has 
‘been the theologians, for nothing is more re- 
markable in theology than the tenderness 
‘which, amid much lip-depreciation, it has al- 
ways shown to war and battle. 


Extraordinary Mirage. 


The Scotsman describes a mirage in the 
Firth of Forth, the most extraordinary instance 
~which can be remembered, which occurred on 
arecent afternoon. The day was very hot and 
‘sultry, and there was a peculiarity about the 
atmosphere which is seldom observed in this 
country. About midday a thin, clear, and 
‘transparent kind of vapor, through which the 
surrounding objects began to make their ap- 
pearance in the most fantastic and grotesque 
shapes imaginable, settled over the sea. The 
phantas:nagoria was principally confined to 
the mouth of the firth; but at one time it 
embraced the whole of the Fife coast as far as 
the eye could reach, town, village, and hamlet 
being depicted high up on the horizon with 
remarkable distinctness. Though the whole 
coast seemed at least half-way up the horizon, 
‘the appearances presented by the towns were 
very different, sotme of them having the houses 
inverted, while others appeared in the natural 
position. The Bass Rock, the Isle of May, 
and the rocks around Dunbar harbor, how- 
ever, attracted most attention, both from their 
proximity and from the extraordinary forms 
which they assumed. The Bass, which at one 
time seemed to lie flat upon the sea, suddenly 
shot up into a tall spiral column, apparently 
ten times its usual height, surrounded by bat- 
‘tlements rising tier on tier, and presenting a 
most imposing spectacle. As usual, however, 
the most fantastic appearances were presented 
by the May, which, in the course of the after- 
noon, underwent an almost innumerable series 
of phantasmagoric transformations. At one 
time it was apparently as round as a circle, at 
another seemingly drawn out for miles against 
the horizon ; now flat upon the water, then 
rising to ten times its usual height; occasion- 
ally portions appeared to break off and sail 
away, then to return and unite again—all with- 
in the space of a few minutes. _ Vessels in the 
offing appeared double—one on the'water, and 
another inverted in the air; and in one in- 





stance three figures of une vessel were distinct- 
ly visible—one inverted, another on the sea, 
and a third in its natural position between the 
two. The fishing-boats proceeding to sea in 
the evening underwent the same transforma- 
tions when only a few yards off the shore, the 
double appearance being distinctly visible 
within a certain distance. The rocks at the 
harbor also seemed to play fantastic tricks, 
opening and shutting, rising and falling, with 
apparent regularity. These extraordinary il- 
lusions lasted from midday till nightfall, and 
excited great interest among the inhabitants of 
Dunbar, numbers of whom collected in the 
Castle Park and at the harbor, for the purpose 
of witnessing the phenomena. 


What Napoleon said. 


The emperor, after speaking with his usual 
quiet kindliness upon some private matters, 
turned suddenly to the political situation of 
France and of Europe. He said: ‘‘ One fort- 
night before the utterance of the Duc de Gram- 
mont in the Corps Législatif—which utterance 
has, as it seems to me, been so unjustly re- 
flected upon by the English press—I had no no- 
tion that war was at hand, nor am I, even at 
this moment, by any means prepared for it. I 
trusted that, when the Duc de Grammont had 
set me straight with France by speaking man- 
fully in public as to the Hohenzollern candida- 
ture, I should be able so to manipulate and 
handle the controversy as to make peace cer- 
tain. But France has slipped out of my hand. 
I cannot rule unless I lead. This is the most 
national war that in my time France has un- 
dertaken, and I have no choice but to advance 
at the head of a public opinion which I can 
neither stem nor check. In addition, M. de 
Bismarck, although a very clever man, wants 
too much, and wants it too quickly. After 
the victory of Prussia of 1866, | reminded him 
that, but for the friendly and self-denying neu- 
trality of France, he could never have achieved 
such marvels. I pointed out to him that I had 
never moved a French soldier near to the 
Rhine frontier during the continuance of the 
German war. I quoted to him from his own let- 
ter,in which he thanked me for my abstinence, 
and said that he had left neither a Prussian 
gun nor a Prussian soldier upon the Rhine, but 
had thrown Prussia’s whole and undivided 
strength against Austria and her allies. I 
told him that, as some slight return for my 
friendly inactivity, I thought that he might 
surrender Luxembourg, and one or two other 
little towns which gravely menace our frontier, 
to France. I added that in this way he would, 
by a trifling sacrifice, easily forgotten by Prus- 
sia, in view of her enormous successes and 
acquisitions, pacify the French nation, whose 
jealousies it was so easy to arouse, so difficult 
to disarm. 

‘*M. de Bismarck replied to me, after some 
delay, ‘Not one foot of territory, whether 
Prussian or neutral, can I resign. But, per- 
haps, if I were to make some further acquisi- 
tions, I could make some concessions. How, 
for instance, if I were to take Holland? 
What would France want as a sop for Hol- 
land?’ 

“*T replied,” said the emperor, “that, if he 
attempted to take Holland, it meant war with 
France ; and there the conversation, in which 
M. de Bismarck and M. de Benedetti were the 
interlocutors, came to an end.” 


Germany. 


The King of Prussia is at the head of the 
troops of united Germany. That Germany 
should be united, and that the King of Prussia 
should, without the slightest struggle or jeal- 
ousy, be able to lead into the field all the troops 





of every German power, is a truly wonderful 
event. For the moment, at least, the Germans 
are one people, and nothing like this, or even 
approaching to this, has ever before been seen 
in modern Europe. The German people have 
got rid of Austria; they have got rid of their 
princes; they are united, and they have a 
leader. For this they are mainly indebted to 
themselves. It was the people who got up the 
War of Liberation; it is the people who have 
clung to the idea of unity amid the jealousies 
of courts and the intrigues of ministers. It is 
the people who have formed themselves into 
what they are by the educational and military 
system of North Germany. Count Bismarck 
has done as much as any one man could do to 
make a nation, but nations are not to be made 
by one man. The secret of the new strength 
of Germany lies in the consciousness of worth 
and strength which possesses the Germans. 
They feel that they and their country have a 
right to exist. The intrigues of ministers, or 
the successes of generals, cannot create a spirit 
like that which now breathes through the whole 
German nation. It was the people of Bavaria, 
and the people of Wartemberg, who determined 
in an instant that South Germany should work 
with North Germany in defence of the Father- 
land. It is the peasants of the Rhineland who 
know that ruin stares them in the face, and 
who court ruin, that even at that price the Fa- 
therland may be their country. No greater 
conquest of ideas has been seen in modern 
Europe. 


Marshal MacMahon. 


I heard a man exclaim in the crowd, “ Why, 
there is MacMahon!” And, sure enough, there 
was the most celebrated of living French gen- 
erals, the best personification of the French 
soldier, the hope of the French army in the 
struggle at hand, and a great popular favorite. 
He had, as I see by the papers this morning, 
spent a large portion of the day with the em- 
peror. Parisians have for some days thought 
that he was with his corps near Strasbourg, 
and his departure is an event. He was called 
from Algiers the moment that there were signs 
of the imminent outbreak of war. He was in 
citizen’s dress last night, and with three gen- 
tlemen likewise dressed as civilians, but the 
group—the marshal was accompanied by some 
of his staff—was after all thoroughly military 
in appearance. They were enjoying themselves 
with the pretence of being plain people, but 
their faces and bearing, every feature and 
movement, indicated their profession. Mac- 
Mahon wore a new silk hat, and its especial 
gloss was all that made him prominent in the 
crowd. His hair is white—a soft, brilliant 
white—and cut close, and his mustache is also 
white—as white as Fernando Wood’s, but not 
half so large. He is said not to be an im- 
perialist, and so small a circumstance as that 
he does not wear his beard in the fashion 
of the emperor gives confirmation tothe report. 
He wears no imperial, his lower lip being clean 
shaven. In spite of his white hairs, he has 
not the appearance of advanced years. His 
eye, complexion, and carriage, indicate that he 
is in the prime of life. His face is a healthy 
scarlet, the sun of Africa being responsible, I 
suppose, chiefly, for the brilliancy of the bronze 
on his cheeks. His features are not grand, but 
are refined ; his nose is almost delicate in its 
fine outline and sharpness ; and his mouth is 
sad rather than severe. You can see this ex- 
pression of sadness—there is something that 
touches the pathetic in it—in the pictures 
of him that will now appear everywhere, 
and which are becoming as plentiful here 
as those of the emperor, whose abounding 
photographs are one of the troubles of the 
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times. MacMahon’s eye is a little sunken, and 
a light blue, I think, with a cheery, intelligent 
sparkle in it (that I am sure of); and in his 
walk he is quick, and in gesture rather de- 
liberate for a Frenchman. 


Mosaic Poetry. 


I only know she came and went Lowell. 
Like troutlets in a pool; Hood. 
She was a phantom of delight, Wordsworth. 
And I was like a fool. Eastman. 


“One kiss, dear maid,’’ I said, and sighed, 
Coleridge. 
“* Out of those lips unshorn,” Longfellow. 
She shook her ringlets round her head, 
Stoddard. 
And laughed in merry scorn. Tennyson. 
Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky! 
Tennyson. 
You hear them, oh! my heart? Alice Cary. 
Tis twelve at night by the castle clock, 
Coleridge. 
Beloved, we must part! Alice Cary. 
“Come back! come back!” he cried, in grief, 
Campbell. 
‘My eyes are dim with tears— 
Bayard Taylor. 
How shall I live through all the days, 
Mrs. Osgood. 
All through a hundred years?” T. 8. Perry. 
Hood. 
Hoyt. 


’Twas in the prime of summer-time, 
She blest me with her hand; 
We strayed together, deeply blest, 
Mrs. Edwards. 
Cornwall. 


Patmore. 


Into the Dreaming-land. 


The laughing bridal roses blow, 
To dress her dark-brown hair ; 
Bayard Taylor. 

No maid may with her compare, __ Brailsford. 
Most Beautiful, most rare ! Read. 


I clasped it on her sweet, cold hand, Browning. 
The precious golden link ; Smith. 
I calmed her fears, and she was calm, 
Coleridge. 
“Drink, pretty creature, drink!” 
Wordsworth. 


And so I won my Genevieve, Coleridge. 
And walked in Paradise ; Hervey. 
The fairest thing that ever grew, Wordsworth. 
Between me and the skies. Osgood. 


Dickens’s Taste. 


Dickens’s taste in literature was peculiar. 
Like Byron, he undervalued Shakespeare, say- 
ing, “ for a great poet, he was too careless, and 
his finest plays are full of absurdities.” He 
forgot that he himself, like Shakespeare, was 
fond of introducing ultra-natural situations. 
Nevertheless he had no appreciation of the 
grave-digger’s scene in ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ and the 
smothering scene in “‘ Othello.”” He main- 
tained they were beneath the dignity of tra- 
gedy, being entirely sensational and realistic, 
adding: ‘‘I should like to see Sheridan 
Knowles try such scenes upon the stage now ; 
they would damn any play, however good.”’ 
His favorite poet was Tennyson, although he 
thought Browning still greater. He once de- 
clared, in a fit of enthusiasm, that he would 
rather have written Browning’s “ Blot on the 
Scutcheon”’ than any work of modern times. 
He once horrified Charles Knight, editor of 
Shakespeare, by calling Hamlet ‘that prosy 
chap,” and said that “no audience could 
stand his dreary soliloquies unless they had 
known them by heart;” thus unconsciously 
sounding the great poet’s praise. When Wal- 
ter Savage Landor was praising Dickens’s style, 
and asking him where he got it, he said: 
“Why, from the New Testament, to be sure.’ 








Wordsworth and Dickens did not take to each 
other. Indeed, there was a mutual contempt 
between them, though they met only once. 
This was about 1843. Some days after, the 
gentleman whose guest Wordsworth was, in 
the suburbs of London, asked the poet how he 
liked the great novelist. Wordsworth had a 
great contempt for young men, and, after purs- 
ing up his lips in a manner peculiar to him; and 
swinging one leg over the other, the bare flesh 
of his ankles appearing over his socks, slowly 
answered: “*Why, I am not much given to 
turn critic on people I meet ; but, as you ask 
me, I will candidly avow that I thought him a 
very talkative, vulgar young person—but I 
dare say he may be very clever. Mind, I don’t 
want to say a word against him, for I have 
never read a line that he has written.” Some 
time after this the same querist guardedly 
asked Dickens how he had liked the poet- 
laureate. “Like him? Not at all. He is a 
dreadful old ass !”” 


Prussian Discipline. 


The discipline and daily routine of exercise 
for this Prussian army are to ali foreigners a 
source of never-ending wonder. The early 
morning is devoted to cleansing (‘‘ policing’’) 
the quarters and correcting any irregularities 
which may have arisen out of the previous 
day’s duties. Later in the forenoon the hours 
are given to study—arithmetic, geography, 
geometry, theory and practice of military sci- 
ence ; and even singing is not neglected. Great 
importance is attached to the studies of the 
soldiers, and, by attaining a certain advance- 
ment in knowledge, each one, after satisfactory 
examination, can shorten his term of service 
from one to two years. In the afternoon of 
each day the bodily culture is attended to, and 
this consists, not only of purely military drill, 
but also of every variety of physical exercise 
calculated to add either strength or suppleness 
to the human form: running, leaping, vault- 
ing, balancing, bayonet-exercise, lifting, shoot- 
ing, bending—altogether such an innumerable 
variety of movements that no muscle of the 
body is without its daily exercise. 

These “‘ squad” drills are followed by com- 
pany and regimental parades, and at short in- 
tervals by grand field movements of brigades 
and divisions, and these once or twice a year 
by grand army movements, with mock battles. 
I have not been fortunate enough to witness 
any of the grand tactics ; but the exercises in 
detail by company, battalion, squadron, or bat- 
tery, and in particular the artillery movements, 
seem to me to be as near perfection as patience 
and practice can make them. All this perfec- 
tion of preparatory knowledge and practice 
must, of course, have its weight on the strug- 
gle of actual war; but, if there is any ground 
for doubt aa to the power of the German mili- 
tia, would it lie in the too great reliance which 
is here placed on scientific knowledge, and con- 
sequent distrust of a quick common - sense 
which is not too overburdened with acquired 
wisdom ? 


Soldiers’ Panics. 


The French soldiers appear to be singu- 
larly liable to panics. The Siécle recently 
gave an account of a false alarm at Bouzon- 
ville, some miles to the east of Metz. A sen- 
try who lost himself came suddenly upon an- 
other, who immediately fired and shot him 
dead. The contagion of firing set in, and the 
whole cordon of sentinels discharged their ri- 
fles. Many other instances in which French 
soldiers have given way to such sudden im- 
pulses can be mentioned. In the Crimea, in 7 
January, 1855, at break of day, after a perish- 
ing night of snow-storms, the advanced posts 








of a regiment encamped on the Inkermann 
plateau, believing themselves to be surprised, 
cried, “‘ Aux armes!’’ Ina few seconds they 
saw that they had raised a false alarm, but it 
was too late. The regiment, which was en- 
camped in column, took up the cry, tumbled 
out of bed, and rushed to the piled arms. The 
locks were frozen, and, on being put on full 
cock, which was done by the men at once, 
would not remain so; the hammers, not catch- 
ing, fell, and the rifles went off. The first di- 
vision of the column thought it was attacked 
in rear ; the second believed itself surrounded, 
and so on for the other divisions. For some 
time disorder was at its height. And the offi- 
cers were powerless. The panic was communi- 
cated electrically to all the neighboring regi- 
ments, in which the same things were instine- 
tively repeated. Curiously, no one was 
wounded. What was most worthy of remark 
on this occasion was, the instant cocking of the 
rifles. The tumblers of almost all the locks 
held a little moisture, which, mixing with the 
hardened grease, caused an obstruction, and 
so the hammers fell and the guns went off. 


Napoleon’s Plan, 


Napoleon expected to be able to isolate the 
North-German Confederation from the south- 
ern states, and to take advantage of the disaf- 
fection existing in the newly-annexed Prussian 
provinces. A rapid dash upon the Rhine with 
as large a force as could be collected, a passage 
of that river somewhere between Germersheim 
and Mayence, an advance in the direction of 
Frankfort and Wurzburg, might promise to ef- 
fect this. The French would find themselves 
masters of the communications between North 
and South, and would compel Prussia to bring 
down to the Main, in hot haste, all available 
troops, whether ready or not, for a campaign. 
The whole process of mobilization in Prussis 
would be disturbed, and all the chances would 
be in favor of the invaders being able to defeat 
the Prussians in detail as they arrived from 
the various parts of the country. 

But the sudden, violent outburst of German 
feeling put an end to. any such plan. Louis 
Napoleon found himself face to face, not with 
King William ‘‘ Annexander,” but with the 
German nation. And, in that case,a dash 
across the Rhine, even with one hundred and 
twenty thousand to one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men, was not to be thought of. Instead 
of a surprise, a regular campaign with all avail- 
able forces had to be undertaken. The guards, 
the armies of Paris and Lyons, and the corps 
of the camp at Chalons, which might have 
sufficed for the first purpose, were now barely 
sufficient to form the mere nucleus of the great 
army of invasion. And thus began the sec- 
ond phase of the war—that of preparation for 
a great campaign; and from that day the 
chances of ultimate success for the emperor be- 
gan to decline. 


The Rising of Germany. 


An American traveller, writing from Ger- 
many, July 21st, says: “‘ On Sunday it was not 
certain there would be war. On Monday it was 
a fact, and Germany sprang to arms. It was 
very like America in 1861. There was a wild 
excitement everywhere, and only one heart in 
all Germany, and that beating to whip the 
French. All political differences were forgot- 
ten, and all classes agreed to agree. Soldiers: 
poured into the towns and railway-stations. 
We left Nuremburg early Monday morning for 
Augsburg. Before we reached Augsburg, there 
were a thousand soldiers on the train, and two 
engines driving it. The scenes at the railway- 
stations were very sad. Old mothers parting 
with their boys; hundreds of women’s faces. 
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all tearful ; men looking sad and stern ; cheers 
from the soldiers in the train, but only waving 
hands and sobs on the platforms. At every 
station it was the same; and so from Augs- 
burg to Lindau, all along the way. It is evi- 
dent that all Germany is going in with unanim- 
ity to this contest. If so, France will have to 
meet superior forces; for Germany can put 
nearly two soldiers in the field to her one. If 
the war lasts long enough for Germany to turn 
out her strength, it will be a grand struggle ; 
and the end, whichever way it goes, will affect 
the world’s future as much as did Waterloo.” 


M. Thiers. 


“ The empire,” says M. Thiers, ‘ is hence- 
forth out of the question ; there can be no em- 
pire without an emperor. To this state of 
events, a republic must inevitably succeed.” 
Is he a prophet? It is but a few short weeks 
since he stood boldly in his place in the Corps 
Législatif, and braved the indignation of the 
nation. ‘.The time is ill chosen,” he declared. 
“France ought not now to go to war.” And 
in the face of the wildest uproar he intimated 
his want of confidence in the success of the 
French arms under existing circumstances. A 
little later, and the troops had all gone to the 
frontier, where the emperor followed them. 








Eugénie, on her return from Cherbourg, in a 
dinner at St.-Cloud, toasted the ex-minister: | 
“To M. Thiers, to whom we are indebted for | 
the fortifications of Paris, a work which now 
enables us to send to the frontier one hundred | 
thousand men who otherwise could not have | 
been spared.” The soldiers who went so gayly 
to the field have been beaten; the ministry 
which weakly consented to the war is over- 
thrown; and worse than the wildest imagin- | 
ings of M. Thiers has come to pass. It is in | 
this emergency that he adds his voice to the 
swelling chorus of republicanism, and declares 
that the empire should end. 


How the Emperor went to Battle. 


European papers state that the baggage of 
the French emperor, which preceded him to 
the seat of war, looked more like a travelling 
hospital than like the traps of a general. It 
contained, among others, a large medicine- 
chest, three kinds of bathing-tubs, and some 
other bathing-apparatus, an invalid’s easy- 
chair, a stretcher of peculiar construction, and 
a great deal of other medical and sick-room 
apparatus. The horses of the emperor which 
were sent to the front were most carefully se- 
lected from the imperial stables by the em- 
peror’s own valet. He picked out the tamest 
and gentlest brutes he could find, and even 
went so far as to buy some horses, not so much 
for their beauty and spirit—for they show very 
little of either—as for their meek and gentle 
demeanor. Before they were sent to the front, 
they were exposed to a great deal of artillery- 
firing to accustom them to the roar of cannon, 
the only thing their rider wil) probably hear 
of the battle, and this took away from them 
the last vestige of spirit they still possessed. 
The valet was also most particular in examin- 
ing the saddles destined for the use of his Ma- 
jesty, had all double-wadded, and had extra 
paddings put on the back. 





The German Forces. 


Six hundred thousand German soldiers are 
now in France, carrying the needle-gun. After 
’ them come the reserves—the entire male pop- 
ulation of able-bodied Germany. This mass 
is distributed in three portions: the army of 
the Saar, the Army of the Rhine, and the Army 
of the South. Frederick Charles commands 
the Army of the Rhine as leadér of the centre. 
On his right, advancing southeast of Luxem- 








bourg, is the first army, or that of the Saar, 
under General Steinmetz. On the prince’s left 
is the third, or southern army, led by Prince 
Frederick William, the heir to the crown. 
Under the latter are 250,000 men; under Fred- 
erick Charles, 250,000; and under General 
Steinmetz, 70,000; total, 570,000 men. Stein- 
metz has nearly 200 guns; the Crown Prince, 
660; and Frederick Charles, 660; total, over 
1,500 guns. 


At the Window. 
BY TEE AUTHOR OF “ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
Only to listen—listen and wait 
For his slow, firm step down the gravel- 
walk ; 
To hear the click, click of his hand at the 
* gate, 
And feel every heart-beat through careless 
talk ; 
Ah, love is sweet when life is young! 
And life and love are both so long. 


Only to watch him about the room, 
Lighting it up with his quiet smile, 
That seems to lift the world out of gloom, 
And bring heaven nearer me—for a while, 
A little while—since love is young, 
And life is beautiful as long. 


Only to love him—nothing more ; 
Never a thought of his loving me ; 
Proud of him, glad in him, though he bore 
My heart to shipwreck on this smooth sea. 
Love’s faith sees only grief, not wrong, 
And life is daring when ’tis young. 
Ah me! what matter? The world goes round, 
And bliss and bale are but outside things ; 
I never can lose what in him I found, 
Though love be sorrow with half-grown 
wings ; 
And if love flies when we are young, 
Why, life is still not long—not long. 


And Heaven is kind to the faithful heart ; 
And if we are patient, and brave and calm, 

Our fruits will last, though our flowers depart ; 
Some day when I sleep with folded palm, 

No longer fair, no longer young, 

Life may not seem so bitter long. 


The tears dried up in her shining eyes, 

Her partedslips took a saintly peace ; 
His shadow across the doorway lies. 

Will her doubts gather, darken, or cease ? 
When hearts are pure, and bold and strong, 
True love as life itself is long. 


Listening with the Teeth. 


Listening with your teeth may seem a com- 
ical action, but it is a possible one, and, after all, 
no more unnatural than that of talking with the 
fingers, which every educated mute can per- 
form. Any one who will hold a vibrating 
tuning-fork to his dentals, will be struck with 
the sonorous thrill that goes through his head, 
and the superior intensity of the sound com- 
pared to what is experienced when the fork is 
held to the ear. That other nerves than those 
appointed for audition are capable of conveying 


| sound-vibrations to the brain is thus pretty 


evident. We had remarked this so often, that 
we were fully prepared to give credence to a 
statement made by a newspaper correspondent 
to the effect that a deaf friend was stirred with 
delight at the music of a violin, rendered audi- 
ble to him first by placing the instrument be- 
tween his teeth while it was played upon, and 
afterward by means of a string tied to the vio- 
lin, whereof one end was held ip the deaf 
man’s mouth. The writer in question suggests 
a repetition of his experiment upon a larger 
scale, with a number of strings stretched from 
an orchestral sounding-board to the mouths of 








a deaf audience. A concert of such character 
might be a ludicrous affair to sharp-eared spec- 
tators, but we venture to think with the pro- 
poser that the experiment would be far more 
gratifying than absurd to those who, for the 
first time in their lives, were thus moved by 
concord of sweet sounds. Let us hope that 
curiosity, if nothing else, will prompt a trial by 
those who have charge of the deaf in our asy- 
lums. As our inventive times go, we ought 
not to be backward in attacking any problem 
for the alleviation of bodily suffering or the 
restoration of natural deformations. We make 
the lame walk and the toothless bite; we have 
even made the blind to see, for lately a Vene- 
tian surgeon succeeded in restoring the lost 
vision of a man whose case had been abandoned 
as incurable. As to making the dumb speak, 
we doubt not that Professor Melville Bell would 
assert his readiness, by his system of visible 
speech, to do so at short notice. 


Intelligence of Soldiers. 


When the breech-loaders of Sharp and Colt 
were first introduced, military critics objected 
that they required so much intelligence and 
care on the part of the soldier that they would 
be unavailable for practical use. This predic- 
tion was not justified; but the Chassepot and 
the needle-gun are so much more complex than 
the American rifles that the intelligence of the 
men who handle them becomes a very impor- 
tant consideration in predicting the fortunes 
of a campaign. The Bureau of Education at 
Washington furnishes statistics which may en- 
able us to compare the French and Prussians 
in regard to this point. According to the re- 
turns of the French Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion in 1865, more than thirty per cent. of the 
conscripts could neither read nor write. In 


Prussia, in 1866-’67, the proportion of illiter- 








ate conscripts was only four per cent., the ratio 
varying from 0.17 in Saxony to 15.18 in Posen. 


The Men of Letters. 


Let it be remembered, in favor of men of 
letters, that Guizot, Thiers, About, and even 
the friend of Victor Noir, M. Rochefort, have 
vigorously protested against war; and that 
MM. Arago, Desseaux, Esquiros, Jules Favre, 
Garnier Pages, and Pelletan, absolutely refused, 
in the House of Representatives, the war money 
demanded by M. Ollivier. These men are all 
men of letters, and of a high class. Against 
them are to be put the speculators for war— 
who, having bought papers, command hack 
editors to write up war—and Paul de Cassagnac, 
a creature of the emperor and empress, and 
editor of the Puys, who, in a journal without 
fifty subscribers, first raised the terrible cry of 
“4 bas la Prusse!”’ and suggested the annexa- 
tion of Belgium. 


A Siberian Railway. 


The Gazeta Polska announces that several 
Russian capitalists have started the project of 
a Siberian railway. The proposed line is to be 
upward of twelve hundred miles in length, and 
the greater part of it will pass through desert 
tracts in regions which are covered with ice and 
snow during ten months of the year. It is to 
commence at Nijnii- Novgorod, the great market 
for goods from Northern Asia, Persia, and 
Toorkestan. The value of the goods brought to 
this market has, during the last ten years, 
averaged one hundred and five million rubles 
(fourteen million pounds) per annum ; last year 
it was one hundred and forty-four million 
rubles. Another important station on the 
railway will be the town of Irbit, at the junc- 
tion of the rivers Niza and Irbita. There isa 
market here which is open from the Ist of 
February to the 1st of March, and the trade of 
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the town is valued at forty million rubles. The 
goods from Eastern and Central Siberia are 
brought to this place in boats by the rivers Obi, 
Irtish, Tobol, and Tioomen ; those from Russia, 
Persia, and Bokhara, in sledges. As the rivers 
are frozen during the greater part of the year, 
the goods take from twelve to eighteen months 
to arrive at their destination; besides which, 
the accidents of the journey, and the severe 
climate, often cause heavy losses to the mer- 
chants. The railway will also pass by the rich 
mines of Ekaterinburg and the eastern slopes 
of the Ural, and the large coal-fields which 
have lately been discovered in that district. 
The Gazeta Polska adds that this railway will 
add considerably to the corn supply of Western 
Europe by opening a communication with 
Southern Siberia, whose corn may compete 
successfully with the best qualities produced in 
Hungary and America. 





Old Generals. 


Invaluable as the counsels may be of an of- 
ficer seventy or seventy-five years old, there is 
not one in a thousand who can by any possi- 
bility endure the fatigues necessary to perform 
the duties of a corps commander. The differ- 
ence between the man who can keep the saddle 
twenty hours a day for a few days and the one 
who must ride in a carriage and rest twelve 
hours a day, must be the difference between 
defeat and victory. The Crown Prince is 
thirty-nine, with a powerful physique. Mac- 
Mahon is sixty-two or sixty-three, and, after 
some hours on horseback, he fell, fainting. 
Le Beeuf is about the same age, and he has 
been removed from the chief command. Ba- 
zaine is about as old. 


Histories of the War. 


Within a twelvemonth after the close of the 
Prusso-Austrian war of 1866, there were over 
eight hundred different histories of the war, and 
books about it, published in Germany. We see 
by the German literary journals that asmall army 
of historians and military critics has already 
begun the work of writing up the history of the 
Prusso-French war of 1870. If the advance of 
the Prussian arms be as rapid during the next 
few weeks as it has been within the last month, 
the German historians will be able to furnish 
complete histories of the war in time for the 
fall trade. ' 





Varieties. 


OME, if not most, of the gallants of the time 
h) of Elizabeth and James wore earrings, 
and in their gallantry substituted for them the 
ribbons, shoe-tie ribbons, or others, presented 
to them by their mistresses. In Ben Jonson’s 
“Every Man out of his Humour”’ (act ii., 
scene 3), Brisk, in answer to the question 
whether a certain court-lady is his mistress, 
says: ‘* Faith, here be some slight favours of 
hers, sir, that do speak it she is; as this scarf, 
sir, or this ribbon in mine ear, or so.” 


The mortal remains of Augustina, the cele- 
brated heroine of the siege sustained at Sara- 
ossa against the French, have been removed 
rom Ceuta, where she died a few years back 
at a very advanced age, to her native city. At 
all the towns through which they have been 
carried, including Madrid, they have been re- 
ceived with military honors, attended by com- 
missions of the several corporations. 


The police authorities of London have is- 
sued sets of boxing-gloves to the police at the 
various section-houses in the metropolis, and 
the young constables take kindly to the exer- 
cise, in spite of the hot weather, strengthening 
their muscles and ‘ improving their style”’ b 

ractice in the leisure hours between the 
eats. 


The Chinese determine whether the year 
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will be good or bad by placing, at the com- 
mencement of the year, a measure of seed in 
an earthen vessel, and leaving the vessel in a 
dark cellar fifty days. They then remeasure 
the seed, and, as the bulk has increased or de- 
creased, the season will be good or bad. 


“The manufacture of sins,” says Arthur 
Helps, “‘ is so easy a manufacture, that I am 
convinced man could readily be persuaded that 
it was wicked to use the left leg as much as the 
right; whole congregations would -— permit 
themselves to hop; and would consider that, 
when they walked in the ordinary fashion, 
they were committing a deadly sin.’ 


Austria now has six universities, namely— 
Prague (founded in 1348), Cracow (1364), Vi- 
enna (1365), Gritz (1585), Innspruck (1677) 
and Lemberg (1784). In 1868 the number of 

rofessors in these establishments was five 
nundred and thirteen, ard of students, seven 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-nine. 


The records of the French war-office show 
that, during the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, ending five years after the day of Fonte- 
noy, four hundred and fifty thousand Irishmen 
died in the French service, and that, during 
the last half of the century, one hundred and 
fifty thousand Irishmen fell in battle under the 
banners of France. 


The richest and most beautiful synagogue 
in the world is in process of erection at Turin. 
It is a Greek temple in form, mounted on a 
little elevation; in color, white and soft. Its 
ornamentation is at the same time elegant and 
grandiose, and it is crowned with a bizarre and 
massive tower, which recalls visions of Nine- 
veh and Thebes. ’ 


Mr. Anthony Trollope says in his memorial 
article on Dickens, that in his arrangements in 
regard to “‘ Edwin Drood,” Mr. Dickens ex- 
pressly stipulated by deed that his publishers 
should be reimbursed for any pecuniary loss 
which might come to them by reeson of his 
sickness or death before the completion of the 
story. 


An incident, almost matchless in its ironic 
horror, is reported from Ammergau, Germany. 
The miracle-play there acting, which was to 
have been repeated every Sunday till Septem- 
ber, has been suspended, the representative of 
our Saviour having been ordered to join the 
army ! 


The present Charles Dickens does not at 
all resemble his father, but is a quiet, reticent 
man, about thirty years old, with heavier fea- 
tures and rounder face than his father. He is 
an industrious worker, of excellent judgment 
and literary taste, and promises to equal his 
father in the conduct of All the Year Round. 


Berlin is growing more rapidly than any 
city in Europe. In 1832 it was the eighth in 
order of European — its population be- 
ing two hundred and fifty thousand ; in 1869 
it was the third, only London and Paris its su- 
periors, its population being eight hundred 
thousand. 


An English life-insurance company has paid 
the insurance for the death of a man one hun- 
dred and three years old, who took out his 
policy in 1799. It is said to have been the 
Rest instance in which an insurance has ever 
been paid on the life of a centenarian. 


There is in London one baker for every 
twelve hundred and six persons ; one butcher 
for every fifteen hundred and fifty-three; one 
grocer for every eighteen hundred; and one 
terre for every six hundred and eight in- 
1abitants. 


In contrast with almost every old American 
college having living graduates of classes be- 
fore the present century, an English paper 
says that there is probably none such of x- 
ford or Cambridge, the oldest Oxonian now 
living having taken his bachelor’s degree in 
1802. 


A French firm has made one hundred one- 
tenth horse-power engines for domestic work. 
They consume about twenty-five cubic feet of 
gas per hour, aad may, before long, be intro- 
duced into our kitchen arrangements, 


A rather fast youth was relating the experi- | 
ence of his voyage across the ocean, to a sym- | 











pathizing friend. Said he: “I tell you what, 


old fellow, there’s one good thing about it, 


though. You can get as tight as you please 
every day, and everybody thinks you're only 
sea-sick.”’ 


A society for the study of the Talmud 
in Paris celebrated the conclusion of their 
translation of the Talmud by a supper. It took 
them twenty-five years to pass through all the 
volumes of this work. 


An old bachelor of Venice has willed his 
large fortune to a pretty girl, his distant rela- 
tive, on condition that she marries a man with 
a hump-back and club-foot, with which orna- 
ments the testator was endowed. 


The largest farm in England consists of 
three thousand acres. The live-stock kept on 
this farm is valued at sixty-four thousand five 
hundred dollars. 


The channel of the Upper Hudson is grad- 
ually filling up. Boats drawing five or more 
oe of water are sure to get aground at low 
tide. 


A Western preacher condemns croquet as 
** deleterious to the moral and spiritual inter- 
ests of the Church.”’ 

A school-master in Ireland advertises that 
he will keep a Sunday-school twice a week— 
Tuesdays and Saturdays. 

The helmets worn by the London police 
are ‘on the pattern of that worn by Alexan- 
der the Great.” 

The average age of the present members of 
the United States Senate is forty-six and a 
quarter years. 

Some one ~~ — that a briefless barrister 
ought not to be blamed, because it is decidedly 
wrong to abuse a man without a cause. 

Eighty-one dozen of eggs given to a minis- 
ter in Illinois at a ‘‘ domestic visit’’ is called 
“lay activity.” 

“Hear me gnaw, ma,” as the operatic 
mouse said to his mother. 

The London Gazette is the oldest newspaper 
printed in English in the world. 


Che Museum. 


APTAIN PIGNON-BLANC, of Havre, 
proposes a novel construction to send 
ashore from a wrecked vessel, not only a line, 
but aman, For this purpose he uses a large 


empty cask, with a hole cut in one side, as rep- 
resented in the accompanying engraving, large 
enough to admit a man. 


A piece of canvas is 


nailed around the hole, so as to admit of its 
being drawn closely around the occupant under 
his arms, and thus prevent the water from enter- 


‘ing. To keep the cask in position two or three 


bars of pig-iron are suspended below the cask 
by means of two ropes. 
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Capt. Pignon-Blanc 
placed himself in a 
cask rigged in this man- 
ner, at about two hun- 
dred yards from the 
shore when there was a 
high sea running. The 
first breaker gave the 
float a slight lift to one 
side, but after that it 
kept the desired po- 
sition admirably, and 
reached the shore with 
the fourth breaker. 


Among the most in- 
genious of bird-archi- 
tects, the Fairy Martin 
holds a very high place 
in virtue of the singu- 
lar nest which it con- 
structs, which has a 
very close resemblance 
to a common oil-flask, 
and reminds the ob- 
server of the flask- 
shaped nests which are 
constructed by the 
pensile oriole and simi- 
lar birds, although 
made of harder mate- 
rial. The fairy martin 
builds its curious house 
of mud and clay, which 
it kneads thoroughly 
in its beak before 
bringing it to the spot 
where it will be re- 
quired. Six or seven 
birds work amicably at 
each nest, one remain- 
ing in the interior en- 
acting the part of chief 
architect, while others 
act as hodsmen, and 
bring material as fast 
as it is required. Ex- 
cept upon wet days, 
this bird only works in 
the evening and early 
morning, as the heat of 
midday seems to dry 
the mud so rapidly 
that it cannot be 
rightly kneaded to- 
gether. The mouths, 
or “spouts,”’ of these 


Bird Architecture.—Nest of the Fairy Martin. 


nests vary from eight 
to ten inches in length, 
and point indifferently 
in all directions... The 
diameter of the widest 
portion of the nest is 
very variable, and 
ranges between four 
and seven inches. 

The exterior of the 
nest is as rough as that 
of the common swal- 
low, but the interior is 
comparatively smooth, 
and is lined with feath- 
ers and fine grass. The 
eggs are generally four 
or five in number, and 
the bird rears two 
broods in the course 
of the year. The fairy 
martin is very capri- 
cious in its choice of 
locality. Sometimes 
it will take a fancy to 
a house, and will build 
its nests in. regular 
rows under the shelter 
of the eaves. Some- 
times it prefers the per- 
pendicular face of a 
rock, and in that case 
will build several hun- 
dreds of nests in close 
proximity to each 
other, but without the 
slightest attempt at 
regularity or order, and 
with the parts sticking 
out in all directions. 
Now and then, the nest 
ef this bird is found 
within the hollow of 
some decayed tree. In 
every case the nest is 
built in some place 
where water is in the 
near vicinity, but it is 
a very remarkable fact 
that it has never been 
seen within twenty 
miles of the sea. The 
fairy martin is spread 
over the whole of Sou- 
thern Australia, arriv 
ing in August, and de- 
parting in September. 
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